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Well-timed Donations 


J. A. HooBER, EsQ.’s, Gifts to Religious and Other 
Institutions Needed and Welcomed 


Girts totaling more than a million 
dollars distributed among numerous 
charities and church organizations and 
schools, were recently announced by 
Mr. J. A. Hoober, York lawyer, banker, 
manufacturer, and prominent church- 
man. He is a member of St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church, Chester S. Simonton, 
D.D., pastor, and the Rev. Irvin M. Lau 
assistant pastor. 

The gift to Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary is $50,000; National Lutheran 
Home for the Aged, Washington, D. C., 
$15,000; Lutheran Deaconess Home, 
Baltimore, Md., $15,000; Board of For- 
eign Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church, $50,000; Board of American 
Missions, $50,000; Board of Ministerial 
Pensions and Relief of the United Lu- 
theran Church, $50,000; Inner Mission 
Board of the United Lutheran Church, 
$50,000; Tressler Orphans’ Home, Loys- 
ville, $50,000. 

This means that the generous-hearted 
and benevolent Mr. Hoober has given 
outright to the various boards and 
agencies of the United Lutheran 
Church mentioned, the total sum of 
$330,000. Other requests are as fol- 
lows: for York charities and indi- 
viduals, $52,500; church and religion, 
$335,000; Yale Law School, $260,000; 
Yale University, $235,000; loan funds 
for self-supporting students at Yale 
University, $155,000. The gifts for the 
Yale Law School are in 26 funds of 
$10,000 each, and each named for a 
member of Mr. Hoober’s class or for 
men who worked with him on a com- 
mittee in the interest of the school. The 
income from these funds is to be ap- 
plied perpetually for the purchase of 
books for the Yale Law Library. 


For Youth’s Education 

Mr. Hoober has long been interested 
in aiding self-supporting students. In 
setting up funds of $155,000 for that 
purpose, he directs that the income 
from $10,000 shall be for students at 
Yale from York County; $25,000 for 
graduates of Mt. Hermon School for 
Boys at Yale; and $100,000 for students 
in all departments of the university. 
The funds for Yale University are 
$10,000 for the general purposes of 
“Yale-in-China”; $25,000 for lecture- 
ship embodying the principles of re- 
ligion as exemplified in the life and 
writing of Charles Gallaudet Trumbull; 
$100,000 for the chair of historical the- 
ology in the Yale Divinity School; and 
$100,000 to endow the university chap- 
laincy. There is also a gift of $5,000 to 
the American Bible Society. 


By Paut Levi Foutk 


John Hoober, Esq. 


The York institutions that benefit 
from Mr. Hoober’s gifts are the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association, $10,000; Salva- 
tion Army Citadel, $2,500; York Hos- 
pital, $25,000; and the Martin Memo- 
rial Library, $10,000. 

There are two funds of $10,000 each 
for aid to self-supporting students at 
Grace Lutheran College, Washington, 
D. C., if this college now projected gets 
started by 1947, and a similar gift to 
Northfield Seminary, Northfield, Mass., 
founded by Dwight L. Moody. 

The funds to the United Lutheran 
Church agencies are in the form of 
trusts. They are well invested and all 
the earnings will become payable im- 
mediately to the Boards as designated. 
This will provide perpetual income 
which in time may even exceed the 
principal. 


My Rendezvous* 
By Pastor J. H. L. Trout 


I HAVE a rendezvous with life, 

A life of blood and sweat and tears. 
*Tis not the Master’s way to peace. 
He did not choose it, nor did I. 

But those who chose it will not cease 
Until they see the light or die. 

So now I live to end this strife 
Which grips humanity with fears. 
I'll work, I'll parley, fight and pray 
To help men see the better way. 


I have a rendezvous with life 

To help to build a better world, 

A world according to the plan 

Of Him Who taught the golden rule, 
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The Son of God and Son of man. 
Let fool and tyrant ridicule! 

Their folly and their realms are rife | 
With all that death, her flags unfurled, 
Can rain upon the earth. I give 
My life that men may learn to live. 


I have a rendezvous with life 

To live it day by day with God 

Who gave it—princely gift!—that I 

May live /with Him, trusting Him, 

Believe His word that I shall never die. 

I learn from Him that things which 
seem 

Like riches are not worth the strife; 

But, following where the Master trod. 

The riches which are His are mine: 

Unending life and love divine. 


*Dedicated to Gordon Thor and to all the 
boys who have a rendezvous with life in this 
day of wanton destruction through which men 
strive to build a better world, the only hope 
for which lies in the love and faith of Chris- 
tian men. Mr. Trout is Peevey of Bethany Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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| eMore and Well Chosen 


/musicians have spectacular appeal. The picture of 


Franz Liszt was another child prodigy, whose play- 
‘ing at the age of nine won him the opportunity to 


artists, if biographically described, would show the 


received by the human sense of hearing, so a mu- 
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Music 


APPROACHED by way of the talents of great com- 
“posers and performers, incidents in the lives of noted 


the child Handel, who, thought to be in bed, was 


discovered at the piano by his parents, has doubt- 
less fascinated a myriad of less talented youngsters. 


obtain an education in his art. Probably all great 


gifts which admit them to the company of geniuses. 
But as vibrations of air become music only when 


sician’s abilities become great deeds when response 
has been made to his production by people. Pathetic 


| stories are all too plentiful about composers whose 
| manuscripts were rejected by the musical authorities of 
| their time, or about performers, vocal or instrumental, 
' whom poverty or lack of discerning sponsors denied 


opportunities for self-expression. Only the Omniscient 
One knows the extent to which circumstances have kept 
talents unused because the encouragement of reception 
was absent. 

There are exceptions to the general rule that we are 
born with latent ability for musical expression and ap- 
preciation of this art. We once knew a very learned 
professor who defined music as the least irritating form 
of noise. But the normal human being is as surely re- 
sponsive to rhythm as to pulse beats. He will take notice 


_ of melody if he has even a minimum of feeling. Har- 


mony reflects the influence of such human gifts as prove 
the functioning of comparisons, judgment, understand- 
ing. The proportions of rhythm, melody, and harmony 
vary in individuals, in races, and in periods of culture. 
The most primitive folk, we are told, respond to the beat 
of a drum, become “sentimental” (emotionally respon- 
Sive) to tunes, and determined toward action under in- 
fluence of the concord which composers express on 


_ musical scores, and orchestra conductors, choir leaders, 


and soloists communicate to listeners. 

“The effects” are entitled to analysis, and a study of 
the power of music yields awe. We have had the aver- 
age American’s opportunities to hear radio propaganda 


during the last six months. We had a unique emotional 
experience recently when we heard and saw the band 
and soldiers for the War Show in Philadelphia march, 
play, and sing “Remember Pearl Harbor.” The most 
frequent thrill is gotten in connection with church serv- 
ices. A unique evidence of the latent relation between 
music and musicians is the popularity of carol singing in 
banks, office buildings, and stores at the Christmas and 
Easter seasons, before the day’s work begins. Having 
sung together, work is accomplished more easily. 

So what? 

The latent possibilities of sacred music, the transmis- 
sion of the treasures of great writers, and in these days 
the largely untried resources of transcriptions for devo- 
tional gatherings are entitled to more thought and more 
planning than they get in many congregations. It is not 
a compliment to church management to find that the 
choir is sometimes called “The War Department.” It is 
a part of the business of church councils to appraise the 
extent to which the possible resources of music can be 
realized. This should take the form of a discussion in 
which consideration is given the “assets” available 
through well-planned uses of music in worship, in teach- 
ing, and in recreational gatherings. 

Some phases of such an appraisal are not exactly 
abstract, but they are detached. It might be helpful to 
invite participation by a person who can evaluate music 
for what it does to companies of people. 
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oy Clee in the News 


Missionaries Had Been There 

THE white man’s fortresses in the Far East have 
fallen. But the evidence is that what the Christian mis- 
sionaries have built into the lives of the people over 
there may endure. 

William McGowan, piloting a U. S. seaplane, ran into 
some of the evidence. According to a story copyrighted 
by the Chicago Tribune he had to make a forced land- 
ing on the island of Rossel, 
southeast of New Guinea. All 
he remembered about Rossel 
~was that it used to contain 

cannibals. 

“Tt was with this memory 
iy that I taxied toward the shore 
line,’ McGowan said. “We 
beached the plane and saw 
about thirty natives come dash- 
ing out of the brush. 

, “They were wearing bone 
through noses and ears, with 
“very bushy hair and a high 
comb as a headdress, and a sort of knee-length skirt. 
And all of them looked very strong and energetic. 

“About the time I was deciding they might be dan- 
gerous, their leader, a particularly ugly gent with bright 
tattoos on his body, called out ‘Hello, airmen.’ ”’ 

That cleared up the situation. The natives were 
friendly and helpful. They entertained the. stranded 
airmen for a month. There was a mission station near- 
by, and a native missionary named Satepan. That ex- 
plained the transformation of the cannibals. 

J. H. Marsman, writing the story of his escape from 
Hongkong in the Saturday Evening Post, discovered 
some more evidence of missionaries. In the course of a 
difficult and dangerous trek through China he came 
across a mission station. “You must come in and have a 
meal,” the missionaries insisted. 

“My pleasures inside the home of the devout mission- 
aries set all-time records in enjoyment for me,” he 
wrote. Cold, clean water to drink, a warm bath and a 
shave, and a wonderful meal! “I am going to try to 
endow that mission for life,” he concluded. 


Why People Get Drunk 

Curonic alcoholism is a medical and psychological 
problem rather than a moral issue, declared Dr. Robert 
E. Britt at the annual convention of the Catholic Hos- 
pital Association in Chicago. 

Heavy drinkers are generally not immoral, but drink 
for emotional reasons, said Dr. Britt, who is senior in- 
structor in neurology and psychiatry at St. Louis Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. They may drink because 
they are shy, or to overcome fear, or to dodge the prob- 
lems of life, or because they have chemical need for 
alcohol in their system. 


World After the War 
In Roman Catholic churches of England and Wales 
there was read on June 21 a letter from the British arch- 
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bishops describing the “minimum conditions for a 
Christian way of life,” reports Religious News Service. 

These minimums include the establishment of a living © 
wage sufficient to enable a family to save while living in | 
comfort; the recognition that employers and employees | 
are partners, not rivals; and the opportunity for all chil- | 
dren to receive religious instruction in accordance with © 
the wishes of the parents. 

Roman Catholics were called to join with “all men of © 
good will” in a crusade to secure for every man and — 
family “freedom from want and freedom from inse- — 
curity.” 

“Unless we carry into our work as Christian reform- © 
ers that fellowship found in common suffering in war, 
and continue that spirit after the war, all thought of 
happiness at home and peace with other countries are © 
only dreams,” the letter stated. 

If employers cannot pay a minimum living wage un- — 
der post-war conditions, the difference should be made 
up by the state or by a wage percentage pool, it is pro- © 
posed. The “enormous inequality” in the distribution — 
of wealth must be redressed, and the control of the — 
masses by “the wealthy few” must cease. i 


Courageous Chaplain E 

Tue Distinguished Service Cross has been awarded | 
Chaplain Joseph V. Lafleur for bravery under fire. 

The citation was as follows: “During the initial bom- 
bardment of Clark Field, Pampanga, Philippine Islands, 
on December 8, 1941, in which more than 150 planes 
participated, and which lasted for one hour and thirty ~ 
minutes, Chaplain Lafleur went calmly among the © 
wounded and dying, administering religious comfort and | 
solace, as well as assisting in their removal to shelters © 
and to the hospital. 

“This continuous service during the intensive attacks — 
of the enemy dive bombers and strafing airplanes, under | 
such exposed conditions, when the taking of shelter © 
would not have caused censure, set an example of heroic 
conduct under combat conditions such as to endear this © 
non-combatant to the entire command and is consistent 
with the highest tradition for such personnel.” 


Situation of Conscientious Objectors 

THE government’s policy regarding those who refuse 
to register for the draft has been modified recently, re- 
ports a committee of the American Civil Liberties Union. 

Men now in prison are being paroled as promptly as 
possible. Men in civilian public service camps are being 
released in groups for service in public health, forest 
fire fighting, and farming. Fifteen men have gone from 
the Buck Creek camp to work in the Eastern State Men- 
tal Hospital, Williamsburg, Va. Ten have left for Puerto 
Rico, under the Brethren Service Committee, to help in 
the reconstruction program there. 

Men who refuse to answer induction notices, yet who 
are not recognized as conscientious objectors, are being 
given opportunity to enter civilian public service camps. 
Men in the 45-64 age group who refuse to register are 
not being prosecuted. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juttus F. SEEBACH 


Passion for the past holds a group of distinguished 
archaeologists digging trenches and pits among the ruins 


) of antiquity almost within sight and sound of the fierce 
‘) desert battles now raging in Libya. Many new dynastic 
| discoveries have been made on the borders of Egypt; 
, also it appears that grave robbers had been even busier 
in ancient days than now. One interesting disclosure, 

’ recorded on a tablet of the XXII dynasty period, was 


the name of Pharaoh Nikkaw and his plan for a Red 
' Sea-Mediterranean canal thousands of years before De 


) Lesseps accomplished the task. In the equally troubled 


area around Jerusalem another group of archaeologists 
has uncovered the remains of an elaborate Roman bath. 
It contained a large swimming pool with an ingenious 


‘| central heating system. With the ruins roundabout, this 


central bath comprised a famous Roman mountain 
_ health resort. These familiar touches with the present 
_ and its developments in enterprise and convenience have 


| also the reverse contact in that the present is being 


destroyed by the same process that ruined the past— 
by war. 


_ Doubts and Fears. raised through the formation, by 

national edict, of the Japanese Christian Church, are 
_ coming forward with a new significance. It is said that 
the earlier interpretation of bowing at the shrines of 
Shinto as merely an expression of patriotism, is now 
being officially discarded. Japanese officialdom now in- 
sists that Shintoism is “the perfect religion, the religion 
of religions,” and further asserts that the slogan, “eight 
corners under one roof,” means that all the peoples ruled 
_ by the Emperor must enjoy the blessings of Shintoism. 
' It will be remembered that official expressions of Japan’s 
Minister of Education preceding the final amalgamation 
of the Japanese Christian bodies, more than suggested 
the discarding of certain vital elements of Christian doc- 
trine. That suggestion faded out of the picture for va- 
rious practical reasons; but it is evident now that it was 
not forgotten or abandoned. This present declaration, if 
enforced, will subject Japanese Christians to a serious 
test—to persecution and even martyrdom perhaps—if 
they hold fast to their faith. 


Vichy’s Brand of authoritarian rule, as exploited by 
Laval, so crowds the news that the general public is not 
aware that there still exists a Parliament of the French 
Republic. A group of duly elected deputies lawfully hold 
office in default of a new election, and continue to have 
open sessions of the Parliament at Chatel Guyon, a 
' small watering-place near Vichy. When the Parliament 
moved down from Paris it was shooed away from Vichy, 
and no permit was issued by the new self-appointed 
Officials at Vichy for their convening. Despite this ir- 
regularity, the Petain government (Laval?) has not 
dared to suppress the Parliament, though it has been 
bold in its criticism of Vichy procedure, especially in 
matters pertaining to labor legislation. Eduard Herriot, 
’ several times Premier of France, has been particularly 
severe in his indictments of Vichy, and that in public 
mass meetings. Somehow Vichy and its subservient 
police authorities never know anything about the ses- 


sions of Parliament until they are concluded. The rea- 
son for their restraint is to be found in their fear of pub- 
lic wrath. By the way, this Parliament will offer a point 
of contact for the United Nations at the proper time. 


Dignities and privileges pertaining to legislators are 
jealously guarded, as the public at home has wearisomely 
learned again recently from their defense of sacred 
rights with respect to gasoline and tires. It remained, 
however, for their co-legislators in the British Parlia- 
ment to rise in holy wrath and outraged dignity against 
the restriction of the flow of “natural gas” by the limit- 
ing of speeches in the House of Commons to fifteen min- 
utes. A vote of approval of this outburst is now due 
from the Halls of Congress in Washington. The tempest 
in London was calmed by Sir Stafford Cripps, the gov- 
ernment’s leader in the House of Commons, who used 
the prestige of Premier Churchill by quoting his judg- 
ment that, though the question had often been consid- 
ered, “no satisfactory solution had been found.” Per- 
sonally Sir Stafford doubted if the members’ speeches 
would be improved by a 50 per cent cut. A Laborite, 
G. A. Isaacs, added to the gayety of the occasion by 
asking, “Have you thought of issuing coupons (ration- 
ing cards) ?” 


The Regulation of clothes threatens to invade the 
privacy of the bedroom and the personal appearance of 
men in the still hours of the night. Various restrictions 
to be imposed upon pajamas led, for some cryptic rea- 
son, to the proposed “restoration of old-fashioned night- 
shirts for men.” The purpose is to conserve cotton. The 
present plan demands simplification and goods-reduc- 
tion in future pajamas, but the nightshirt suggests in- 
triguing possibilities in the way of much larger savings. 
Just why this step should be contemplated is obscure, 
in the light of our government’s present plan to buy up 
Latin America’s cotton crops from now on till the war’s 
end. This is to be done to sustain their market from 
collapse. The regular shirt of men is also involved in 
this changing scene. Their tails are to be shortened. But 
that’s all right. It makes it easier for the tax collector 
when he comes to gather them in. 


It Is Interesting to note that: You may soon follow a 
belt of Russian dandelions clear across our land in the 
northern tier of states. You may thank the search for 
new rubber supplies for that. . . . On account of the 
shortage of pastors in Germany (they’re in the army 
now), Stockholm reports, the Reich authorities are ap- 
pointing laymen, and even the wives of the absent 
clergymen, to hold religious services. . . . To encourage 
the American Slavs in their efforts on behalf of their 
subjugated nationals in Europe, June 21 has been set 
aside as “Slav Sunday.” . . . Dancing has been pro- 
hibited in Bohemia and Moravia, even in the smallest 
private parties and school gatherings. This has been 
done to eliminate the patriotic influence and inspiration 
of the national folk dances. ... A revised commandment 
has been introduced into Norway’s schools. It reads: 
“Thou shalt honor thy father and thy mother, and above 
all thy Fuehrer.” 
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‘Recruits 


By BLANCHE GERTRUDE ROBBINS 


ConvENER of the missionary committee! Faith Aldrich 
started with surprise, and her brain registered an em- 
phatic protest. She sprang to her feet, speaking breath- 
lessly: “But, Madam President, I cannot accept the office 
of convener of the committee. It needs someone who is 
capable, efficient—someone who can enthuse other peo- 
ple over missions and who can raise money and recruit 
members—” 

“Nonsense, Faith Aldrich, you have gifts and per- 
severance, and we are not going to take a final answer 
today,” broke in Ruth Dennis, the president of the con- 
ference. “Think it over for a few days,” she urged. 

Faith sat down, her thoughts in a tumult. She could 
not be rude to the president. She would write a kindly 
note refusing the office. She knew her capabilities and 
her limitations. She had a secret horror of approaching 
anyone to ask for the smallest donation or for any serv- 
ice for the church. She was keenly interested in mis- 
sions herself; but that was a private matter, and she 
would be embarrassed to talk missions to any of her 
friends who were not members of the circle. Moreover, 
there were two missionaries in Africa depending on the 
conference for financial backing. The mission fund was 
already in arrears, and with so many demands for pa- 
triotic services it would be like drawing eye teeth to 
raise a dollar for missions. 

“Friends, I have a letter from Africa—our mission- 
aries are asking for helpers,” announced the president, 
reading a portion of the letter. “There is a desperate 
need of a woman doctor and a male missionary who is a 
trained teacher and can act as principal of the boys’ 
school. The missionary suggests that for our new ob- 


jective we strive to recruit these needed missionaries.” 


Faith Aldrich’s head was spinning dizzily. Make up 
the arrears in the treasury funds and recruit two new 
missionaries of a special category! A big job for the con- 
vener of the conference’s missionary committee! Far 
beyond her ability, that was certain. 

Margaret Hillary fell into step with Faith as she 
walked down the path to the street. Margaret was an 
intern in the city hospital and home for the week-end. 

“They picked the right number for convener this time, 
or I miss my guess,” declared Margaret, giving Faith’s 
arm and affectionate squeeze. 

“Margaret, be sensible,” snapped Faith, with the su- 
perior tone of an older woman chastising youth. “I’m 
all goose-flesh even thinking of the convenership—you 
know that with people giving freely to numberless war 
projects and welfare organizations and a thousand and 
one relief objects, they are not going to give readily to 
missions. Canvassing for funds is going to be one big 
headache—” 

“And how about lining up recruits for the mission 
field?” questioned Margaret curiously. 

“That is absurd—really Ruth Dennis should exercise 
a little common sense. With sailings to foreign fields in 
many instances practically canceled for the duration, 
what is the use of recruiting new missionaries?” de- 
manded Faith. 


“I get you—there’s an idea,’ agreed Margaret. “I’m 
interested in recruits. I’m one myself, you know—a re- 
cruit for the medical corps—and I may be going over- — 
seas soon. It will be a great experience for a young doc- 
tor. By the way, Faith, weren’t you thinking of joining — 
the Women’s Service Corps?” 

Faith laughed shortly, then answered crisply, “Turned 
down—past the age limit. But there’s plenty of war 
work for old ladies like me—” | 

“Minus the uniform,” laughed Margaret. “There’s a 
big bundle of energy tied up in that green linen frock 
that is so becoming to your age. You don’t really need 
a uniform that is military in cut. Well, here’s wishing 
you success with the convenership of the mission com- 
mittee. Too bad they don’t offer smart uniforms with 
church jobs.” 

“But I am declining the office,” retorted Faith as she 
said good night to the young doctor at the corner. 

* * * * 

If they had offered her the convenership of the com- © 
mittee with a smart uniform and a military cap with a © 
peak—but how ridiculous! A uniform would not have © 
sold the convenership to her. 

But suppose she hadn’t been turned down for mil-— 
itary service because of her age; would she have balked — 
at any job handed out to her? Rather she would have © 
welcomed difficult jobs—jobs that tested her courage 
and her ingenuity. She would have courted danger and 
adventured and endured hardship and boredom; and 
would have given of her best in active war service. 

But this missionary service had stumped her. She 
had not even been willing to give it a try. Doubting her 
own ability, she had been petrified at the suggestion that | 
she take over the office of convener. She would have | 
given of her best in war service because she had faith © 
to believe she was working for a righteous cause and | 
that righteousness would win. 

“Looks as if I hadn’t much faith in the missionary 
cause,” Faith told herself as she walked home. “Looks 
as if I hadn’t the courage to tackle the job. Fancy need- 
ing a uniform to buck up one’s spirit. I suppose I have 
some qualifications or I would not have been nominated 
for the office. Even if I am over age for the Women’s 
Service Corps I’m not exactly feeble. I can talk a blue 
streak, and I’ve been brought up on missionary lore 
since I cut my eye teeth. Madam President, I accept; 
and I hope you haven’t nominated a flop,’ announced 
Faith, with a salute in the direction of the church. 

“Tl start right in and make a call on the way home,” 
she decided. “It will bolster up my courage to get a 
pledge of a few dollars to wipe out the arrears in our 
fund.” 

Five minutes later she was standing in the living room 
of Colonel Bickford’s modern home. She was likely to 
find him sympathetic. He was known as an outstanding 
church man, and his name always headed charitable 
campaigns. 

“Don’t you think, Miss Aldrich, we should concen- 
trate on winning the war and contributing to relief 
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projects for the duration—say, let missions take care of 
themselves?” suggested Colonel Bickford, motioning for 
wher to be seated. “There are so many calls—relief for 
-bombed-out victims, starving millions, demolished 
churches to rebuild. The heathen have had their chance 
_—let missions be self-sustaining and _ self-supporting. 


ul) After all we have done for them they should be able to 
‘| carry on alone now. Anyway, it’s a big risk to send 


‘| funds to foreign fields.” 

_ Faith could find no argument to answer Colonel Bick- 
ford. Baffled and discouraged, she hurried home. How 
’ was she going to make a success of missions if the world 
-in general felt the missionary enterprise should be 


| shelved for the duration? 


“But we cannot desert the missionaries on the fields,” 
Faith told herself vehemently. “We sent them out to 
- serve, and the Divine command still stands out with its 
challenge, ‘Go ye into the world.’ ” 

Mentally she surveyed the church and the town. Both 


-- had been overcanvassed for war services. Was there a 
hf} spot anywhere that had not been canvassed? she won- 


dered. It was practically impossible to canvass the sub- 
urbs with gasoline rationed and motor cars used only 
for business and emergencies. Probably the rural dis- 
tricts had also been thoroughly canvassed. 

With a prayer in her heart she carried her problem 
with her throughout the week. Then Ruth Dennis 
called her to tell her about a quaint letter she had re- 
ceived from a community known as. Birchdale and 
' signed, “Dorcas Mint.” 


~ 
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“Tt seems that she is known to the neighbors as Aunt 
Dorcas,” explained Ruth Dennis. “And their mission 
society needs pepping up—could we suggest a program 
that would interest the young people? She wishes it 
was possible to send a speaker from our conference, but 
Birchdale meeting house is ten miles from the nearest 
railway station and the bus service has been canceled 
because of gas rationing. Got any ideas, lady convener, 
as to bright programs?” ri 

For a moment Faith was silent. She sensed a curious 
challenge in that call for help from Birchdale. Curiously 
she felt as if she had received marching orders. Suppose 
she was in the army and orders came for her to report 
for duty at Birchdale; would she hesitate? She would 
consider it an obligation to make that meeting house. 
She would consider a ten-mile hike just a part of the 
day’s routine—a bit of toughening for better service. 

“Ruth. Ruth Dennis, are you there? Suppose you 
send me to Birchdale,” Faith suggested, a curious huski- 
ness in her voice. “Fix up a dose of pep and I’ll carry it 
along with me. Oh yes, of course I know it probably 
means a ten-mile hike, and I may prove a failure when 
it comes to injecting vitamins into that fagged mission- 
ary society, and the young folk may think me a dud; but 
I am willing to try. I must be a good soldier even if I 
am not in uniform, and I must be willing to march, no 
matter how rough the road—” 

““You—you jewel!” gasped Ruth Dennis. “I am coming 
right over to talk with you.” 

(To be concluded next week) 


His Second Corinthian Letter 


“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost be with 
you all.” 

Tuus the mystery of the Trinity is presented to us: — 
we have been redeemed by the Son; loved by the 
Father; sanctified by the Holy Ghost. Thus the great 
apostle in the compass of twenty-three words sums up 
the entire blessings of the way of salvation revealed in 
the New Testament. 

It may seem somewhat strange that our Scripture 
text does not begin with the Father and His love to us. 
Our text begins with “the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The second part of Luther’s Small Catechism 
treats of the three articles of faith concerning God the 
Father as the Creator; God the Son as the Redeemer, 
and God the Holy Ghost as the Sanctifier. 

Such is the order set up in the catechism. In Chris- 
tian experience the order is different. Through Christ 
we come to the Father. It has been so in the past, is now, 
and will be thus in the future. Many fail to recognize 
this truth. Many non-Christians entertain the vapid idea 
that the order mentioned before is out of line with rea- 
son and logic. They admit that they are willing to attest 
the fact that God loves His creatures and that there is 


The Triune Blessing 


A Study of the Familiar Benediction Recorded by St. Paul in 


By Freperick LAmBertus, Toledo, Ohio 


some kind of a higher Being—a Supreme Being, Who is 
wise and infinite. But they continue to argue: “Why 
say so much about Jesus, the Son of God? Why say so 
much about redemption, which we do not need? This is 
contrary to reason. If we have erred and failed before 
God, He is kind and good, and will overlook our faults.” 
Those who reason thus plainly show that they lack 
knowledge about Christian teachings; yea, they have no 
Christian religion. 

The Corinthians, to whom the apostle was writing, 
heard the message of the “grace of Jesus Christ.” What 
does this statement include? It means that Jesus came 
into our lives, that He took upon Himself the form of 
a servant, became obedient unto death even the death 
of the cross; that He atoned for sin by permitting Him- 
self to be nailed to the cross and that through the shed- 
ding of His blood He paid the penalty for sin. Now the 
Father is reconciled and the way is open to the heart 
of God. Therefore the apostle mentions first the grace 
of Jesus Christ. We must turn to Him and His grace to 
be saved. “No man cometh to the Father but by me,” 
said the Christ. Only those who believe in Christ find 
redemption. “He that believeth in the Son hath eternal 
life.” (Continued on page 17) 


Washington 
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“REQUIEM” 

Tue Washington Choral Society sang Verdi’s “Re- 
quiem Mass” at the Cathedral on a recent night. It was 
to be a beautiful concert, rehearsed for weeks, carefully 
planned. The Dean of the Cathedral, Dr. ZeBarney T. 
Phillips, had himself arranged the program. So came 
May 13, and the Requiem was sung. The congregation 
followed with reverence. The local critics praised its 
rendition. Yet to all, singer and worshiper alike, the 
music had a new meaning, for on that afternoon the last 
rites of the Church had been said for Dr. Phillips. He 
had died suddenly on Sunday evening a few days earlier. 
Born in Springfield, Ohio, a graduate of Wittenberg 
College, he had lived a vigorous life. For many years he 
had been rector of Epiphany Church in Washington, 
chaplain of the Senate, and within the year Dean of the 
Cathedral. Gettysburg College was among those that 
honored him. Most of all, he was beloved by many 
friends. Everyone agreed that no finer tribute could be 
paid on the evening of the funeral than this—they sang 
the Requiem and a royal soul went home. 


A PROFILE OF DEMOCRACY 

THIS page is concerned with Washington, and Wash- 
ington is concerned with democracy—so this story goes 
here. It was just before the Shakespearean play at the 
recent centennial commencement exercises of Roanoke 
College in Virginia. The young editor of the 1942 “An- 
nual” was announcing those to whom the volume was 
dedicated. President Charles J. Smith was named first. 
And, then, Henry Hill, described by the editor as “Mr. 
Chipps in sepia.” Henry has been janitor for thirty- 
one years and is beloved by generations of college boys. 
His inspiring friendship has been the possession of the 
writer of this paragraph for most of his lifetime. The 
scene of Henry Hill and “Dr. Charlie” congratulating 
each other upon the outdoor stage on that commence- 
ment night was democracy, indeed. 


FREDERICK E. REISSIG 

THE new executive secretary of the Washington Fed- 
eration of Churches is the Rev. Frederick E. Reissig, for 
nineteen years the pastor of Emmanuel Lutheran 
Church in Rochester, N. Y. Suggested to the Federa- 
tion here by the Federal Council of Churches, Mr. 
Reissig was elected. unanimously and will assume his 
duties September 1. We believe he is coming to one of 
the first-line Christian opportunities on the continent. 
The Federation is housed in its own splendid property. 
The organization is fully staffed. The work has more 
than doubled in the past year. Buttressed by perhaps as 
fine city-wide ministerial friendship as any American 
city can claim, it is set to do a job no local church or 
denomination can possibly do alone. Its aim is to put 


flesh and blood, feet and hands, on the aims of Oxford 
and Edinburgh and thus bring the ecumenical move- 
ment to Washington, not alone for the purposes of “con- 
ference” but for everyday Christian work. 


OUR WEAKNESSES 

THE national crisis is showing up our weaknesses. 
Even the President was startled at the figures on 
illiteracy made public by Dr. John W. Studebaker, of 
the U. S. Office of Education. Dr. Studebaker revealed 
facts like these: 433,000 selectees in the draft were given 
deferred status because of their inability to meet the 
Army’s literacy requirements; there are 10,100,000 per- — 
sons over twenty-five years of age in our country who — 
have not passed the fourth grade in school; of this enor- — 
mous figure 4,200,000 are native-born whites; 3,100,000 
are alien whites; 2,700,000 are negroes; the remaining 
100,000 belong to other races. Dean Russell of Teach- — 
ers’ College, Columbia University, will probably direct 
the new program of education for selectees. Legislation — 
now pending in Congress would appropriate $15,000,000 
for the education of illiterates otherwise eligible for the 
armed forces. | 


MICKEY 

A MAUSOLEUM for a Boston terrier who achieved the 
age of eight years is under construction in a pet ceme- | 
tery just outside the northern suburbs’ of Washington. 
His name was Mickey, and he was described by his — 
owners as “almost a child.” The dog’s body has been 
placed in a block of marble hewn to fit the remains and | 
sealed hermetically. When the mausoleum is finished — 
the vault will go inside. Constructed of the finest South- — 
ern white marble, the structure will be six feet high and © 
nine feet long. Surrounding the structure is a granite © 
wall, and red geraniums have been planted in the in- — 
closure. The estimated cost is $2,000. The owner said, 
“It is all we can do for Mickey now.” The cemetery 
keeper believes it is one of the most elaborate structures | 
ever erected for an animal. 


"WASHINGTON IS LIKE THAT" 

In days when Washington has multiple significance 
for every American household a new book, “Washing- 
ton Is Like That,” by W. M. Kiplinger, should be widely 
read. Its 522 pages are the work of some thirty persons 
who helped produce it, but the author’s vital style holds 
the unity and prevents the book being a symposium. 
At points where it lacks thoroughness and depth, it 
surely has breadth. The Nation’s Capital possesses so 
many sides and angles that Mr. Kiplinger has really 
done a big job. One reviewer suggests that, “If the WPA 
guide shows one how to find his way around Washington, 
the Kiplinger book shows one how to know his way.” 
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I 

I am glad my Church is a historic church. We rejoice 
that she is the mother church of the Reformation; that 
with the dawning of her day there dawned a new and 
brighter day for all Christendom. 

But I don’t want my Church to rest on her laurels. 
She should be more interested in making history now 
than in recounting the achievements of a glorious past. 
I want her to live in the throbbing life of today. 


II 

I want my Church to be a church of sound doctrine, 
not driven hither and yon by the changing winds of 
current thought. I want her to plant her feet firmly on 
the bedrock of eternal truth and to stand there with a 
beautiful loyalty. 

But I don’t want my Church to be dogmatic and for- 
get to love the souls of men. I want her kindly to 
nourish souls whose faith may be weak and to present 
her message with an appeal and not with condemnation. 


III 

I want my Church to be a teaching church, remem- 
bering her obligation to the children of her own house- 
hold of faith. But I want her never to forget her obliga- 
tion to the unsaved about us. Let her know that any 
unsaved soul is a challenge which may not be evaded. 

I want her to be a teaching church, but also evan- 
gelistic. 

IV 

I want my Church to be a church of beautiful forms; 
but let her not be too artistic or slavishly formal. I want 
her liturgy to present the passion of our Lord and the 
mystery of our saving faith and fellowship. Let her 
know the cultural values of architectural lines, of pic- 
tures and symbols, of a common worship. 

But I don’t want my Church to be so ritualistic that 
she becomes a slave to a manner of worship and a 
method of procedure. Let her never believe that in the 
right of observance of forms and the placement of fur- 
niture and the proper robes and hangings are to be 


found the marks of true Lutheranism or true piety. 


V 
I want my Church to be a confessional church. Let 
her know the faith of the fathers hammered out in the 
heat of controversy and testing. But that faith must be 
an expression of her own so that she may declare it as a 
living testimony. 
I want her to know the power of her faith. 


VI 
I want my Church to be a church of genuine piety, 
that her members may adorn the doctrine of Christ by 
righteousness of life. 
But I don’t want my Church to be pietistic. 


VII 
I want my Church to realize her high destiny; to 
know that her mission is not limited by time or space; 


[Part of an 


address delivered at the 1] i i 
Synod, May 12, Fellowship Banquet, Indiana 


1942.] 


What I Want My Church to Be 
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to realize that when the great problems of today have 
passed her work is to abide still. 

But I want her to keep her feet on the earth that now 
is, and to know the great tides of human life and destiny 
and to feel their importance. 

So I want my Church to know her high calling and to 
live where cross the crowded ways of life. 


VIII 

I want my Church to be a Gospel-loving and Gospel- 
preaching church; to believe that only by the preaching 
of the Gospel and the redemption of individual lives 
can human society be redeemed. 

But I do not want her to hide behind that assertion 
and be indifferent to the evils of our day. I want her to 
point the way to a bewildered world. I want her to have 
the secret place where she may know the presence of 
Christ, but to come out again and connect her gospel 
with the market place, the forum and the home. 

So I want my Church to believe the power of the 
Gospel, and apply it both to the individual and to human 
society. 


= 


IX 

As to her ministry—I want my Church to have an 
educated ministry. They should know literature, the 
great masters of the mind like Aristotle and Plato; the 
great poets; the great novelists; and above all, history 
and the minds of man. But our ministers are not to 
substitute these for the Word of God. I want our min- 
isters to know where the knocker hangs on the door of 
knowledge, but they should come out again with minds 
saturated with the Word of God and be able to preach 
Christ as never before. 

So I want our preachers to be educated, but not 
academic. 

x 

I want the ministers of our Church to be given to 
their profession. It is a high calling and will tax their 
physical endurance, their mental capabilities, and their 
leadership in the management of men. 

But I do not want them to be professional. I want 
every public prayer, every official act to bear the mark 
of spontaneous interest. Nor do I want them to work 
too hard. The minister should have some diversion in 
order to remain human. 

So I want our preachers to be proficient, but not pro- 
fessional. 


The Unshaken Cross 


“Tre children’s sand houses built upon the shore, 
age after age the tides of destiny have risen and wiped 
out the empires built on force. Of all the contrasts in 
history none could be more disproportionate than that 
between the Roman Empire on the one side and Cal- 
vary’s cross upon the other. Yet the Roman Empire has 
fallen, and many another empire since, like children’s 
blocks toppling in a row; but still that cross stands and 
haunts the conscience of the world.” 

—Harry Emerson Fosdick 
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Examined from Within 


Survey Committee of Board of Education Presents 
Data about Church Colleges and Theological 


Seminaries 


By C. P. Harry 


“This time of crisis is the door of reconstruction.” 


Tuus Dr. Gould Wickey concluded the report of the 
staff to the Board of Education of the United Lutheran 
Church at its recent meeting in Washington, D. C. That 
idea pervaded the whole Board meeting. It is a time 
of crisis for the Nation, for the Church, for her colleges 
and her students—and of opportunity. 

For a year a special committee of the Board has been 
surveying its own activities. Dr. J. Conrad Seegers, 
Dean of Temple Univer- 
sity in Philadelphia, was 
chairman of the commit- 
tee, and reported the find- 
ings to the Board. A gen- 
eral survey of the church’s 
educational work was 
made 1926-29. Many and 
specific recommendations 
were made to each of the 
church’s educational in- 
stitutions. The committee 
reporting found that 
nearly all of these recom- 
mendations had been car- 
ried out. As a conse- 
quence, our colleges and 
seminaries are better 
equipped, better manned 
and better managed than 
they were fifteen years 

President H. R. Gold ago. 

The committee investi- 
gated the Board’s printed material, and found that about 
one-half of the congregations of the United Lutheran 
Church avail themselves of the promotion material the 
Board offers in April, the esason which the Church has 
assigned to the Board of Education for this purpose. 
This seems to be as high or higher than the percentage 
using other promotion material in the church; but it is 
not as high as it should be. 

Somewhere along the line the channels of communica- 
tion are broken or blocked. Information that the Church 
would like all its members to have does not reach them. 
While this affects the work of the Board of Education, 
it is a problem of the whole Church. The committee 
found that of the material which the Board offers for 
pre-college information only 28 per cent of the students 
now in college had seen what was offered. Those who 
had seen it testified to its effectiveness. It is too bad the 
opportunity offered was enjoyed by so few. 

The material prepared for students in college was 
found to be effective and especially adapted for those 
for whom it is intended. The survey showed an increas- 
ing interest in this material as the students advanced in 
college; seniors more than freshmen indicated interest 
and appreciation. This part of the survey was made by 
the questionnaire-sample plan: 232 students out of 334 
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selected for the test replied. They were about equally 
divided by college class and sex. Five of the Board’s 
tracts were used, two of them vocational, two devotional 
and one informative. 


Educational Program 

The committee reported that the influence of the 
Board in co-ordinating the educational program of the 
United Lutheran Church has been disappointing. The 
committee said: 


The United Lutheran Church badly needs an educa- — 
tional program which should be planned on a church- 
wide basis. It is true the Board of Education has en- — 
deavored to exercise some leadership, but the effects © 


have not been very gratifying. . . . It is in this area that 
the committee feels that the Board has accomplished 
least. 


Discussion brought out the fact, however, that the — 
Church does not want an education program planned and 
carried out on a church-wide basis. Repeatedly the 
Church has voted to keep education a synodical matter. 
In effect the Church is debarred from doing the very 
thing that the committee deems advisable. The Board © 
of Education can investigate, recommend and suggest. — 
It is remarkable what progress has been made in the | 
direction of a church-wide educational program under © 
these handicaps. 


The Secretaries : 
The committee finds the work of the secretaries ef- — 
fective and painstaking. The survey seemed to indicate — 
the desirability of planning farther ahead and along— 
more comprehensive lines, especially in arranging the © 
visits of the secretaries to campuses. It pointed out 
also that secretaries’ visits would be more effective if 
the college or the campus pastor would plan more care- 
fully to use the secretaries fully while they are on the © 
campus. 
The Board took action in regard to the thousands of 
army, navy and air men studying on many college and 
university campuses. The Executive Secretary will con- | 
fer with the Service Commission of the National Lu-_ 
theran Council so that student pastors may give max- ~ 
imum service to our men on college campuses. 


Nisei, 7. e., American-born Japanese 

There are 2,300 Nisei students evacuated from col- 
leges and universities in the military zone on the Pacific 
Coast. Many of them are brilliant students. The gov- 
ernment is ready to certify them and to pay their travel 
expenses to an approved college that will receive them. 
Many colleges are co-operating by offering scholarships: 
to these unfortunate but loyal and very useful citizens. || 
The Board of Education voted a fund to aid Nisei who 
might receive scholarships on Lutheran college cam- 
puses. The staff has been directed to take the necessary 
steps to discover Nisei who would be especially bene- 
fited by study on our own college campuses and to work 
with and through the other agencies of the church and 
nation to make this service most effective. 


The Board’s President 
At the next meeting of the Board the term of its pres- | 
ident, Howard R. Gold, D.D., will expire. Dr. Gold has) 
been president of the Board for twelve years. This is the 
end of his second term on the Board. He was one of the: 
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members of the first Board of Education of the United 
Lutheran Church and for many years its secretary. His 
acquaintance with educational and student work made 
him a strong influence in shaping the policies of the 
Board both at the beginning and throughout its work. 
He has served longer than any other member of the 
Board. Dr. Gold was one of the pioneers in the service 
of Lutheran students at state universities. He was called 
to Madison, Wis., in 1907, and inaugurated the work 
which has since grown into the great Luther Memorial 
Church there and the present effective intersynodical 
student service plan. Dr. Gold resigned the Madison 
work to become the executive secretary of the Quadri- 
centennial Committee. He contributed essentially to that 
great celebration of the Reformation, and, working with 
the other men of the Committee who were well known 
to the Church, he played an effective part in the forma- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church. There are few 
men in the Church who have accomplished so much for 
the Church with so little fanfare and recognition. Dr. 
Gold’s services to the Church will assume larger and 
larger proportions as time goes on and history reveals 
the vision coupled with practical tact and good manage- 
ment which so mark his character. The Board adopted 
suitable resolutions in recognition of his invaluable serv- 
ices to the educational work of the Church. 


Louisville 

The Board appointed President Gold and the mem- 
bers of the staff to be its official representatives at the 
Louisville Convention of the United Lutheran Church 
in October 1942. 


Forward Looking 


Florida Synod’s Convention Shows Lutheran 
Progress in “Deep South” 


By W. E. Pucu 


One of the youngest synods of the United Lutheran 
Church in America held its fourteenth annual conven- 
tion June 15-17, in what its residents like to call 
Florida’s youngest city. From all parts of the state pas- 
tors and lay delegates made their way by auto, bus and 
train to Hollywood and St. John’s Lutheran Church for 
a convention that proved to be one of the most inspiring 
and informing meetings held to date. We have the word 
of Dr. E. C. Cooper, president of the Lutheran The- 
_ ological Southern Seminary, Columbia, S. C., and Dr. 
John L. Yost, president of the Georgia-Alabama Synod, 
and representative of the United Lutheran Church in 
America at this convention, that though small in num- 
bers the Florida Synod is leader in a number of ways. 
Both visitors expressed their high regard for the for- 
ward-looking spirit of the membership and the certainty 
that Florida affords a field for the Lutheran Church un- 
surpassed in opportunity and possibilities. 

President Cooper addressed the synod on the subject 
of theological education in general and the work of the 
institution of which he is president. He stated in par- 
ticular the gratifying fact that the seminary is entirely 
out of debt. He stressed the need of more men for the 
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ministry and prophesied that the field of the Church 
will always provide a challenge to young men to give 
themselves in this high and holy service. 

Dr. Yost, as spokesman for the United Lutheran 
Church, presented in eloquent and informing fashion 
the great causes of the Church in its whole program of 
evangelism, education and works of mercy. He also 
spoke on the general theme, at the request of synod, of 
“The Lutheran Church in the World Today.” His ad- 
dresses were characterized by an earnestness and sin- 
cerity that stirred the hearts of his hearers. A renewed 
dedication of life and service will be induced thereby. 

The Holy Communion was observed at the opening 
service and the sermon was delivered by the Rev. N. D. 
Yount, president of synod and pastor of the host church. 
The Rev. Robert E. Van Deusen, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Tampa, served as chaplain of the convention 
and led in the devotional services. The ladies of St. 
John’s prepared and served the fine meals that were 
enjoyed by all. Tuesday evening the annual fellowship 
dinner was the social event of the convention. At this 
time the synodical Women’s Missionary Society, also in 
convention in Hollywood, presented a program in ob- 
servance of the Muhlenberg Bicentennial. 


Vacant Parishes 

President Yount gave a good account of his steward- 
ship in his report. During the year synod lost three pas- 
tors by resignation, a number which affects seriously the 
work of a small body, as well as the fact that now too 
long vacancies hinder greatly any advances in parishes. 
However, two parishes are again filled. The Rev. Roy 
T. Troutman entered upon the work as pastor of the 
Church of the Resurrection, Daytona Beach, February 1, 
and the Rev. Thomas Daly arrived in Miami June 1, to 
become pastor of Holy Trinity Church. At convention 
time the First United Lutheran Church, West Palm 
Beach, was still vacant. Dr. J. W. Ott, missionary of the 
Board of American Missions, is supplying this field. 

There are thirteen congregations in the membership 
of the synod with a baptized membership of 2,821; con- 
firmed, 2,138; communing, 1,474. Six of the congrega- 
tions are self-supporting as to pastor’s salary; the re- 
mainder are supported in part by the Board of American 
Missions. Total valuation of all church property was re- 
ported as amounting to $380,146; indebtedness, $115,059. 
The annual financial expenditures totaled as follows: 
Current, $29,171; unusual, $19,252; total benevolences, 
$7,158. The treasurer’s report showed that 91 per cent 
of the U. L. C. A. apportionment was paid in 1941. 

The pastor and congregation of St. John’s, Hollywood, 
are highly elated, and rightly so, in the fact that August 
Strohm, a winter visitor, is erecting a house on the lot 
next to the church as a gift to be known as the “Memo- 
rial Parsonage,” done in memory of Charles and Anna 
Bauer and Margaret Bauer Strohm. The lot was donated 
by C. H. Landefeld, Jr., an attorney of Hollywood. The 
house represents an outlay of about $6,000. Congratula- 
tions, St. John’s! 

The necrologist, C. R. Botsford, D.D., made report of 
the death of the Rev. William L. Leisher, Vero Beach, 
retired, member of the synod. 

The following were elected delegates to the Louisville 
Convention: Clerical: N. D. Yount; alternate, George F. 
Hart. Lay: C. M. Brubaker; alternate, Hugh Alderman. 

The officers of the synod were re-elected. 
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Among Ourselves... 


That Indeterminate Age 


“Jammy is a nice little boy, isn’t he?” I asked the 
three-year-old. 

“No, indeed,” he replied. “Jimmy is a big boy. He 
even goes to school.” 

It reminded me of the remark of an elderly man to the 
effect that there were no old men any more. It must be 
that people did not live so long nowadays, because he 
could remember when there were lots of old men around 
and now he hardly ever saw one. 

Age is always a touchy subject, largely because nu- 
merical ages look so different from different points of 
view. Not long ago we worked out some “tests” of ac- 
ceptable attitudes for youth and old age. If you tried 
the game with us you may have noticed that we were 
careful to set no numerical limits to either group. . 

There is a fairly long span when one is neither young 
nor old. 

Yet those indeterminate years have their own par- 
ticular pitfalls and temptations. These vary too greatly 
with the individual to catalogue them. Still, there are 
certain types you meet in almost every community. I 
wonder whether any of these people live on your street. 

There’s Mrs. A., for instance; she’s thirty-four, but 
only her best friends know it. She hopes you’ll think 
she’s under thirty and she works at making her hopes 
come true. She used to refer to herself as “‘an old mar- 
ried lady” until it ceased to call forth shouts of merri- 
ment from the crowd of younger people she “played 
around with.” In spite of nightly creamings, there are 
tiny lines appearing between her eyebrows. Her smile 
is as bright as ever, although she sometimes forgets to 
take it off. 

Then there’s Mr. B. He may be any age from thirty- 
five to fifty-five. He began at the bottom of the ladder 
and he’s come pretty close to the top. He’s a self-made 
man, and a good job he has made of himself. As he’d be 
the first to tell you, he isn’t puffed up by his success. He 
has time to say a condescending word to the older men 
who haven’t made the grade, or to tell a boy just starting 
out the secret of his rise to fame. He never tires of the 
sound of his own voice, though others may. 

Mrs. C. is quite different. She hasn’t many talents, 
and she admits it humbly. Indeed, her humility is a sort 
of armor. It is a stronghold into which she can retire 
and refuse to meet life and its problems. She will prob- 
ably die without having lived. 

Mrs. D. lives, all right. No problem is too difficult for 
her to tackle. Briskly and efficiently she rules her own 
domain and has plenty of energy left to advise her neigh- 
bors. If they do not always appreciate her advice, it is 
probable that they are too lazy to want to follow her 
suggestions. 

Shall we go on down the alphabet? You know Mr. E., 
who is a “good man but not a church-goer,” and Mrs. 
F., who leans on her religion as on a pillow. If we 
wanted to take the time, we could probably think of 
twenty more such types. 

Wouldn't it be more fun to think over the people we 
know and make a list for ourselves of those we know to 
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be well-balanced, mature and competent men and 
women whose Christianity gives them the inner strength 
for outward life. We may not know many saints, but 
most of us know a good many people with a healthy, 
happy religion that vitalizes and integrates their per- 
sonalities. Such people grow richer in spirit year by 
year. 


Scrapbook or Scrapbasket? 


“Save for defense” is the watchword for 1942. “Gather 
up the fragments that remain so that nothing be wasted,” 
might have been spoken yesterday instead of two thou- 
sand years ago. : 

So we start to look at everything we throw away with 
an eagle eye. Magazines go to service centers or hos- 
pitals. Newspapers go to the Boy Scouts or the Salva- 
tion Army, or some other organization that will see that 
they are not wasted. Cans are processed and made ready 
for collection. And so it goes. 

There are always a few things that are difficult to 
classify. It is hard to decide whether they are worth 
saving, or whether they may be considered trash. 

Take Junior’s old Sunday school papers, for example. 
If Junior is the neat, careful sort of child who loves to 
keep things and keep them in good order, you don’t 
have any worry on that score. He has probably put ~ 
them away safely each Sunday. All you need to do is 
help him fashion them into book form by running wire 
shanks through the holes punched for that purpose and 
making a cover. Then they are ready to keep or give 
away. 

Or you may be the sort of mother who keeps care- © 
fully all the little mementos of her child’s early prog- — 
ress. In that case, you have probably put them away as © 
soon as Junior brought them home. Each year you clip © 
them together. It will be fun to get them out several © 
years from now and look at them with Junior. After — 
that, you may put them away with the other things you — 
are storing up with Junior’s children in mind. 

Most homes, however, will find Junior’s papers scat- 
tered from one end of the house to the other. Every 
now and then you say, “Junior, why don’t you keep 
your papers together? They’d make a nice book.” And 
Junior says, “Oh, I don’t know.” And that is that. 

This summer would be a good time to get them to- 
gether and do something with them. If you haven’t a 
complete set, you may have enough to make a scrapbook 
anyhow. 

Or perhaps you have no “Junior” in the primary de- 
partment. In that case, what does your family do with 
church bulletins? Each week the bulletin service issues 
a folder. More often than not, those front and back 
pages contain material that could be used as supple- 
mentary work in our church schools of one sort or an- 
other. Have you ever thought of making them into a 
scrapbook and giving them to your Children of the 
Church leader or one of the Sunday school teachers? 

Before you throw things away, why not look them 
over with an eye to Christian defense as well as to the 
war effort? 
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Looking Ahead 


The Lathrops Make Vacation Plans 


Now that vacation school is over, I am getting some 
-_ work from my children. Sometimes it hurts me more 
than it does them, but I know it is good for them. It is 
funny to see the pride they take in the house, too. 

Yesterday Joan and I were dusting the living room 
and Mark was waxing the stairway, when I heard chil- 
dren and dogs scrambling up on our front porch. 

“O. K., Betty,” came an irate voice through the screen 
door, “come on out and bring those cats with you!” 

“Oh, yeah?” sneered Mark. ‘What cats you talking 
about?” 

“You know what cats I mean. Those cats Betty 
brought in there! I gave those cats to Bobby, and he 
gave her one of them, not both. So she can just march 
them out here and let him say which one he wants and 
which one she can keep!” 

“There aren’t any cats in here, and Betty hasn’t been 
here this morning. So get your old dogs off my front 
porch before they get the whole thing muddy. I scrubbed 
that porch yesterday, I’d have you know.” ; 

“Hush, Mark,” I called in an attempt at a stage whis- 
per. “Come here a minute.” 

“Wait a minute, all of you. Maybe my mother knows 
what you are talking about.” He came into the living 
room, still carrying the can of wax. 

“Betty was here this morning, with two tiny kittens. 
She had a grey one and a striped one. She said Bobby 
had given them both to her. She and Joan were playing 
with them, while you went to the store. Where did she 
go when she left here? Do you know, Joan?” 

“She was going to take them to Francie’s. And she 
and Francie were going to take the kittens and Francie’s 
duck on a picnic. Some picnic!” 

“You're right, fellows, you’re right,’ Mark reported 
to the delegation at the door. She was going to Francie’s 
from here. Now will you take your dogs and get off my 
clean porch?” 

“So it’s your clean porch, is it?” asked Joan. “I guess 
I didn’t wash those railings with soap where you climbed 
all over them pretending you were in the navy?” 

“Well, our clean porch, if you like that better, but I 
hope I’d have better sense than to go dashing up on 
anybody’s porch with a whole herd of dogs—if I had a 
dog.” His voice grew wistful. 

“By the way, Mark, your father and I were going 
over the budget last night, and we think probably you 
can go to camp after all. Now that they have clapped 
‘ceiling prices’ on so many things, I’m not so panicky 
about our expenses. For a while every time I went to 
the store things were a little more expensive than the 
last time. I began to wonder where it was going to stop, 
and I didn’t see that we could take on the additional 
burden of camp. But last night we figured things out, 
and your father and I think we can manage it.” 

“Yippee! Yippee! Can I go tell Tommy?” 

“Yes, indeed. Just finish up that bottom step.” 

“Boy! I didn’t think there was a chance of my going. 
Can I go the same time Tommy goes?” 

“T don’t know how long Tommy is planning to go; but 


you can go for two weeks while he is there.” 

“That’s how long he’s going. He said he didn’t want 
to go if no one from Bordenville was going. Wait till I 
tell him! I bet his face will be a study.” 

Joan hadn’t said a word. When Mark had finished his 
work and gone off, she flicked her dustcloth at the rungs 
of a chair. “What are the rest of the family going to do, 
while Mark is at camp? Will we have a vacation, too?” 

“We are going to spend daddy’s vacation with Grand- 
mother Lathrop, I think. It isn’t so far as visiting some 
of my family, the way we did last year. And even if we 
could afford the trip, daddy doesn’t want to wear out 
his tires. So I think we will probably spend the whole 
time with grandmother.” 

“Will—will there be anything to do there? Anybody 
to play with?” 

“Of course, there will. Most of daddy’s old friends are 
married and live around there with their families. I’m 
sure you will find plenty of playmates.” 

“Well, that’s all right then. But sometimes I think 
Mark has all the fun in this family. 

“Why, you poor abused little girl. Nobody loves you 

Instead of being cheered by my sarcasm, her lip began 
to tremble. I was relieved to hear my husband’s voice as 
he came downstairs. 

“Where’s my official stamp licker? Want to go to the 
post office with me?” 

“Um-hum. Are you going to mail all those?” 

Jerry looked ruefully at the envelopes in his hand. 
“All those. I sometimes think I pay a heavy price for 
being literate.” 

“Perhaps you could forget how to read and write this 
summer,” I suggested. 

“A sort of loss of memory, you mean?” 

“Can you have a specialized loss of memory, like 
that?” 

“T don’t know. Sounds like a good idea to me.” 

“Daddy! Don’t you like to read and write? I think 
it’s fun!” 

We both laughed, and the hurt expression returned 
to Joan’s face. I gave her a quick hug. “We were just 
joking, honey. We’d hate like everything not to be able 
to read and write. But you mustn’t take seriously 


y?? 


everything you hear grown-ups say!” 


Naughty 
Nora’s 


Nonsense 


Mary chose the better part. 
I wonder if she got her start 
By always trying not to 
. shirk 
When doing Martha’s kind 
of work? 
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Be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving 
each other; even as God also in Christ forgave you. 
Ephesians 4: 32 


Unver the law, faced with aggressive forces of evil, 
material defense is natural for the protection of “in- 
alienable rights.”” Under the gospel, facing the ultimate 
in right relations, St. Paul advises the Christ-like way 
of kindness, impelled by a tender, forgiving spirit. Quot- 
ing Sister Mamie Hartman, well fitted to speak as both 
a nursing deaconess and a Bible teacher: “Deep tender- 
ness of spirit is the very soul and marrow of the Christ- 
life. What beauty is to the rainbow, what perfume is to 
the rose, what the pulse is to the heart, all this and much 


more is tenderness of spirit to our Lord.” 
+ + + 


I have compassion on the multitude, because they 
continue with me now three days, and have nothing to 


eat. Mark 8:2 


THE compassion of Jesus for the multitudes was from 
a sense of their need. They were very hungry and were 
faint from fasting. But He was especially touched by 
the fact that they denied themselves food three days be- 
cause of their eagerness to hear Him. Edison and other 
inventors and scientists have denied themselves food, 
sleep, pleasures, through long hours of research, be- 
cause of the higher passion that controlled them. Should 
we Christians be less passionate in our search for truth? 


- - ~ 


In those days, when there was again a great multi- 
tude, and they had nothing to eat, he called unto him 
his disciples. Mark 8:1 


A FEELING of sympathy or pity means little if not 
translated into help for the sufferer. Jesus set the ex- 
ample of putting into practice kind intentions. He called 
a conference of His official church body but did not stop 
with discussing the problem of the hunger of His con- 
gregation of over four thousand, or with drawing up 
resolutions of sympathy and appointing a committee of 
investigation. Discounting all handicaps, he sought to 
give immediate aid. “System, not spasm, is God’s 
method,” said someone; “we need religion in business, 
and business in religion.” Not theoretical theses but 
practical, co-operative Christianity is what counts. 


+ ~ - 


And he commanded the multitudes to sit down on 
the ground. Mark 8:6 


It makes all the difference who is “at the controls.” 
Inefficient or neglectful officials permit a Pearl Harbor 
debacle; confident and wide-awake commanders compel 
a Midway victory. Along a lonely countryside, away 
from villages and markets, a great multitude seemed 
stranded, hungry from three days’ fasting. But the Mas- 
ter of multitudes was there, and to His care were they 
entrusted. “He commanded” simply that they be seated; 
in faith they obeyed. “On the ground” not in a spirit of 
subservience but in eager expectation, they awaited— 
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just His word. The sequel: A weary multitude trans- 
formed into a contented, joyful throng. 


~ = - 


And he took the seven loaves and the fishes; and he 
gave thanks and brake, and gave to the disciples, and 
the disciples to the multitudes. Matthew 15: 36 


Dr. C. P. Witss, in his choice way, said, “We are not 
asked to be chalices, but channels.” The disciples re- 
ceived the loaves and fishes not to keep for themselves, 
but to pass on to others. Jesus only could create, but 
the disciples could be “channels” of the blessings from 
His hands. As a nation and as individuals our mission 
is not selfishly to enjoy what comes to our hands, but 
under God’s blessing to “be a blessing” to the hungry, 
weary multitudes who need our aid. 


+ - ~ 


And they all ate, and were filled. Matthew 15: 37 


> 


“Love grows by exercise.” The disciples were weak 
and unworthy when called to follow Jesus. The lessons 
they learned from Him needed the follow-up of action. 
No man can stand up before heavy blows, in the ring or 
on life’s battlefields, until he has built up his stamina by 
exercise. Love likewise must have expression. Jesus 
wisely delegated to His entrainees in service the hand- 
ling of His gifts. From His heart of love proceeded 
through the ministration of His helpers the miraculous 
multiplication until “all” received of His bounty “and 
were filled.” The little we have can become more and 
much through God’s blessing until it overflows into spir- 
itual abundance, if it is in the process of love’s expres- 
sion. 


- ~ ~ 


And they took up that which Ponuinee over of the 
broken pieces, seven baskets full. Matthew 15: 37 


“THE more religion we export the more we shall pos- 
sess,’ is a seeming contradiction which it is well to re- 
member. Even selfishly, foreign missions, like foreign 
commerce, “pays.” The “broken pieces” of consecrated 
endeavor, under heaven’s blessing, will overflow the 
basket, even sevenfold, in the final accounting. The 
truth has in it a mighty force to multiply and satisfy. 
Let us receive it with outstretched hands of faith, in 
love and gratitude. 


“Bless Thou the truth, dear Lord, 
To me—to me— 
As Thou didst bless the bread 
By Galilee."-—Mary A. Lathbury 


PRAYER 

Lorp, Who with Thy bountiful hand providest for all 
mankind, Whose gifts are by Thy goodness and free 
favor made common to all, while we with our covetous- 
ness and distrust have made them private and peculiar: 
Correct Thou that which our iniquity has put out of 
order, and let Thy goodness supply that which the nig- 
gardliness of man has plucked away. For the sake of 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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On Terra Firma 


In these sky-flying days one must remember that feet 
were made before airplanes. “Keep your feet on the 
ground”—on “terra firma’”—is good advice, especially 
when you can’t pilot a plane, or can’t even get gasoline 
for forty m. p. h. on the highway. A Doolittle or an 
O’Hare can perform heroic feats as they swoop sud- 
denly through the skies; but they must come to earth to 
re-fuel and re-arm. So long as we have feet we should 
use them, and should reckon with gravity and other 
natural laws. The human race is flying beyond all 
bounds in these whirlwind days. Appropriating billions 
in money and drafting millions in men seem inevitable 
while the tornado rages; but there will come an end to 
the holocaust, and the terrified race will be forced back 
to its feet again. Meanwhile, let us as citizens and Chris- 
tians keep our equilibrium, striving to remain on the 
ground of eternal verities and our faith firmly fixed on 
the Rock of Ages. 


The Suess Natural 


“Buitp mystic mansions of the imagination,” said 
someone poetically. Building air castles is not just a 
pastime of children; grown-ups continue their building. 
Readers of all intellectual stages follow in fancy the 
fictitious flights of a Flash Gordon and a Buck Rogers, 
as they skyrocket beyond our stratosphere. Man’s spirit 
is created to soar above the levels of earth’s confines. 

All flights of the imagination into “mystic mansions” 
and all climbs of desire or ambition into more realistic 
habitations, reach their limits and thence cast their sub- 
jects back again to natural levels. But not so is spiritual 
ascension into the realms of the supernatural. Like the 
rising vapor that is transformed by the sunbeams into 
an ethereal body which is able to climb above earth’s 
damps and to ride the heavens in cloud chariots, so is 
the ascending spirit of man. The soaring soul seeks sal- 
vation in the sunshine of God’s love. There is no “ceil- 
ing” to the climb of faith. Since God is the goal, faith 
speeds the confident spirit’s flight until it reaches even 
to heaven’s throne, and there finds peace. 


Realism in Religion 


Wuen Jesus was about to send His disciples into the 
world to establish His Kingdom on earth, He endowed 
them with special powers. In His name, they would be 
able to cast out demons, speak with other tongues, take 
up serpents and drink poison without harm, and heal 
the sick (Mark 16: 18). These were to be “signs” of 
ability to do that which was above nature—‘“super- 
natural.” Yet this special power was real. Whether 
there is still such supernatural enduement empowering 
men of faith with divine credentials for special occasions, 
is a question. Casting out demons, speaking with other 
tongues, and healing are surely not impossible to Chris- 
tian faith, and are not improbable if such special acts be 
for the good of the Kingdom and the glory of God. Real- 
ism in religion would not limit any power to God if exer- 
cised in faith, and in accord with His will. Recently a 
successful physician, although an avowed atheist, tes- 
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tified that frequently he had seen patients who had been 
given up as incurable suddenly change for the better 
after special prayer in their behalf, and finally regain 
their health. Without trying to explain it, he simply 
stated the facts as he knew them. 

If the Christian religion means anything, it assures 
the believer of the real presence and help of a loving 
heavenly Father. To try to explain away the definite 
statements of the Bible as to the so-called supernatural 
realm, involving unseen spiritual realities, is to evade 
the evident meaning of God’s Word. “Faith is assur- 
ance of things hoped for, a conviction of things not seen” 
(Hebrews 11: 1). 

From the sphere of the miraculous, the supernatural, 
the spiritual, Jesus makes manifest the heavenly real- 
ities through channels of special grace. In divine com- 
passion, He sympathizes with all mankind, to whom He 
came through incarnation; and His gracious aid He of- 
fers to all who seek Him in faith. Christianity pierces 
the veil that hides the spiritual and makes realistic all 
realms, destroying the fiction of the miraculous and 
supernatural. The love of God, the grace of the Lord 
Jesus, and the communion of the Holy Spirit know no 
bounds, save those imposed by sinful man. 

Jesus selected special disciples and co-workers, but 
He offered His mercy and salvation to all. When the 
multitude hungered in body after receiving food for 
their souls, He had “compassion” on them and fed four 
thousand one time and five thousand and more another. 
They called it a “miracle” because so many were fed 
with seemingly so little; and yet there was nothing 
miraculous in view of the infinitude of His unseen sup- 
ply. They were “filled” in body, as in mind and spirit, 
because from the infinite resources of His wisdom and 
grace the multiplied production was only the natural ex- 
pression. Let us accept realistically both the seen and 
the unseen things of the Kingdom of God. 


Problem of Distribution 


THE problem of production is followed by that of dis- 
tribution. A “bottle-neck” in the latter will vitiate 
largely the best efforts in the former. Failure in either 
handling or shipping affects radically the percentage of 
results that would otherwise be possible. Even so, for 
the freest flow of God’s grace to men, distribution 
through human channels is essential. At the wide table 
of miraculous production by the creative Jesus, there 
was no limit to His willingness and power. But human 
hands had charge of the distribution. Upon the co- 
operative service of the twelve depended the feeding. 


“Christ has no hands but our hands, to do His work today; 
He has no feet but our feet to lead men in His way; 
He has no tongue but our tongue to tell men how He died; 
He has no help but our help to bring them to His side. 


“What if our hands are busy with other work than His? 
What if our feet are walking where sin’s allurement is? 
What if our tongues are speaking of things His lips would 

spurn? 
How can we hope to help Him and hasten His return?” 
—Anna Johnson Flynn 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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Partially Successful 


Committee Appointed by the National Lutheran Council Agrees on Three 


Important Recommendations 


Missouri Synod’s Delegation Refuses to Go Along 


Reapers OF THE LUTHERAN may recall that the com- 
missioners of the National Lutheran Council at their 
January 1942 meeting directed a committee to consider 
propositions for large co-operative activities directed 
by the Council. This committee met on March 13 in 
Chicago and arranged to assemble for a second meeting 
in Columbus, Ohio, on May 14. It was further agreed 
that a “follow-up” be provided on May 15 in order that 
representation from the Missouri Synod, which does not 
belong to the National Lutheran Council, could be in 
attendance. The program for both days was realized. 

Dr. E. W. Schramm, editor of The Lutheran Standard, 
official organ in English of the American Lutheran 
Church, was present at the deliberations of each day. 
We have made large use of his description of the occa- 
sion: it is the reliable account of an eyewitness. He has 
written concerning the meeting: 


“The Columbus meeting was a sequel to a similar 
meeting held in Chicago last March, the outstanding 
difference being that in Chicago only the eight general 
church bodies that belong to the National Lutheran 
Council were represented (each by its general president 
and by one additional representative), whereas in 
Columbus not only these eight bodies were represented 
but there were also present five representatives from 
the Missouri Synod (President J. W. Behnken, Vice- 
presidents G. C. Barth and Henry Grueber; Prof. W. G. 
Polack, representing the staff of the Lutheran Witness; 
and the Rev. Lawrence Meyer, head of the synod’s pub- 
licity office in St. Louis). 

“Tt should be explained in this connection that after 
the Chicago meeting an invitation was sent to all the 
Lutheran bodies not represented at that meeting to 
have representation at this Columbus meeting. The 
only replies received to the seven letters of invitation 
came from the Wisconsin Synod and from the Missouri 
Synod (the other five synods that received invitations 
are all small bodies). 

“President Brenner of the Wisconsin Synod notified 
Doctor Knubel, chairman of the sub-committee that 
issued the invitations, that he could not send represen- 
tatives because, in the judgment of his church body, co- 
operation even in external affairs must follow rather 
than precede the establishment of full inward spiritual 
unity. 

“President Behnken of the Missouri Synod asked for 
more information about the program and aims of the 
proposed meeting and, as already indicated, came to 
Columbus together with his associates.” 


The Meeting on Thursday 

“To explain just what happened on Friday, May 15, 
a word is necessary about what took place on Thursday, 
May 14, which was Ascension Day. On that day the 
group which had met in Chicago held a preliminary 
meeting, the result of which was the unanimous ap- 


proval of a set of resolutions that constitute a kind of 
program for future Lutheran relationships. It was this 
program which was presented on Friday morning to the 


brethren from the Missouri Synod. The program is of — 


sufficient importance to quote it in its entirety. Here 
itals: 
“RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN CounciL, May 14, 1942 

“Recognition of the seriousness of the present crisis in 
world affairs has prompted the National Lutheran Council 
to issue the call for this meeting. 

“We believe that there is providential meaning in the 
universal distress and perplexity of mankind, and that these 
constitute a definite challenge to the Church to rise to the 
opportunities for service created by existing conditions. 

“We are convinced, however, that the Lutherans of 
America cannot meet their common responsibilities in the 
face of the present crisis without uniting their resources, 
and that the divine Head of the Church is solemnly calling 
us to unselfish sacrifice and unified effort to meet the serious 
problems which confront us. 

““As specific proposals to meet the great needs of the 
hour, we advocate, therefore, the following measures: 

“1. In accordance with the objectives set forth in the 
resolution unanimously adopted by the National Lu- 
theran Council at its last annual meeting in regard to 
an American Lutheran Federation or Convention, we 
suggest as highly desirable the enlargement of the 
scope of the American Lutheran Conference, so that 
its constituency may become representative of the 
Lutheran Church in America. Pending this consum- 
mation, we recommend that the National Lutheran 
Council sponsor from time to time free general con- 
ferences for consultation in regard to our mutual Lu- 
theran problems and opportunities for service, with an 
invitation to all Lutheran general bodies to participate. 

““2. In addition to the present work of the National 
Lutheran Council, which includes the Departments 
of Statistics, Publicity, Welfare Work, and Service 
Commission, we propose an expanded program to in- 
clude closer co-ordination of its work with the activ- 
ities of other existing Lutheran groups, such as the 
Lutheran Home Missions Council of America, the Lu- 
theran Foreign Missions Conference, and the Amer- 
ican Section of the Lutheran World Convention. 

“We also recommend that the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, in keeping with Article II of the Governing Regu- 
lations of the Council, undertake a study of a pro- 
gram of future expansion, including such projects as 
work among various racial groups; ministry to the 
deaf, dumb and blind; publication and dissemination 
of Christian literature; service to students at non- 
Lutheran institutions; disaster relief service; portions 
of the work done by the Lutheran World Convention; 
some critical elements of the foreign mission prob- 
lems; and other emergency tasks where common 
action is demanded.’ 


“After these resolutions had been thoroughly ex- 
plained and discussed it was unmistakably clear that the 
Missouri Synod’s representatives could not see their way 
clear to join the representatives of the National Lu- 
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_theran Council church bodies in approving them. For 
the sake of the record, both now and in future years 
_ when the church historian of tomorrow will be review- 
_ ing the church history that is being made today, the fol- 
- lowing resolutions were passed: 


“Resolved, that we have heard with regret that the Mis- 


- souri Synod is not prepared to co-operate in a general Lu- 
_ theran conference or convention as proposed at this meeting, 
- and cannot at this time accept the National Lutheran Coun- 
- cil as its agency in meeting our common responsibilities.’ 


“In view, however, of President Behnken’s statement 


' that there are without question matters of purely exter- 


nal character in which co-operation is possible and desir- 


- able, and that in regard to any specific instances of pos- 
' sible co-operation, the Missouri Synod would welcome 
_ the appointment of a committee of the National Lutheran 
- Council to meet with a committee of the Missouri Synod 
_ for the consideration of questions involved; 


“Be it resolved, that we express our hope that committees 


- may be set up for the consideration of specific instances of 
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such possible co-operation in purely external matters. 


Editor Schramm’s concluding paragraphs were: 
“At present the Lutheran Church is not moving like 


_amighty army. It is not making its finest and most ef- 


fective contribution to the building of God’s kingdom 
and to the preservation of evangelical Christianity. We 
Lutherans of America will not make our best contribu- 
tion to the life of America and of the world until we 
pass from the conferring and resolving stage into a real 
Lutheran action stage. 

“May the morn soon break when, in answer to many 
prayers and hopes and labors, there is sufficient unifica- 
tion of the Lutheran forces of America to enable us to 
move like a mighty, unified army for Christ and against 
all the powers of darkness!” 


THE TRIUNE BLESSING 
(Continued from page 7) 


The Father’s Love as in Christ 

The mystery of the Trinity is deepened as the apostle 
now speaks of the love of God—the Father. All human 
expressions about the love of God lack in experience 
and in a sound Biblical foundation. They omit the 
reality that God, the Father, loved us through Christ. 
“For God so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” John 3: 16. This is 
the light which illuminates all darkness, for here we 
find the solution and the key that permits us to open the 
door to get a glimpse of the mystery of the Trinity. It is 


_ but a glimpse, but it gives us some light on the truth 


that God loves us. And when we review in thought the 
redemptive work of the Christ, His torture of suffering 
and pain, His sacrificial death, His going down into the 
tomb and coming forth from the same through the glory 
of the Father; when we behold Him with eyes of faith 
ascending into heaven and sitting at the right hand of 
the Father, there dawns upon us the eternal truth of 
“the love of God.” God loved us. He sent His Son to 
be the propitiation for our sins. Here then we taste and 
see how friendly the Lord is. 

Christians who are grounded in the faith in Christ 


AT 


their Saviour will never doubt the love of God. Even 
in times of tribulation the great apostle held up to his 
vision the love of God. So strongly is he convinced of 
this love that he puts it into language that cannot be 
equaled, as he writes in Romans 8: 28, 29: “For I am 
persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

The love of God, which has done so much for us to 
secure for us the forgiveness of sins in Christ Jesus, is 
able to solve the perplexing problems of life. Of this 
love of God it is written: “I have loved thee with an 
everlasting love, therefore with lovingkindness have I 
drawn thee.” Jer. 31: 3. From the heart of the re- 
deemed comes thus the song of the love of God. 


The Third Element in the Mystery 

The mystery of the Trinity is by no means solved 
when the apostle adds the third statement: “The com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost be with you all.” Here he 
writes of the work of sanctification by the Spirit. Hav- 
ing been redeemed by the Son and loved by the Father, 
the work of the Holy Spirit applies to the believing heart 
all that has been done by the Father and the Son. 

We plainly see that we cannot divide God into three 
parts—all belong in one. A person redeemed by the Son 
and loved by the Father must also be sanctified by the 
Spirit in order to complete the work of salvation. The 
man of the world whose sins are not forgiven conceives 
the idea of the Trinity as not only perplexing but con- 
fusing. “The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, they are foolishness unto him because 
they are spiritually discerned.” 

Christians who have experienced the blessedness of 
being redeemed find cause to rejoice in their salvation. 
“Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us that we should be called the children of God.” 
When God’s Spirit rules our spirit, warning us against 
evil, admonishing us to do good, encouraging us to be- 
come living witnesses for Christ, causing us to rejoice in 
our salvation, then the question of going to God’s house 
on Sundays and special days is settled. The Christian 
feels that he cannot live without the sanctifying spirit. 
The Spirit urges us to carry on. It is the Spirit Who 
glorifies in the heart of the true believer the picture of 
the crucified Christ. This is done for the purpose that 
we might be drawn closer to Him Who redeemed and 
loved us. And through the work of sanctification the 
lost image of God is being restored gradually. This work 
continues and must continue until the believer’s soul 
has come into close communion with the Triune God, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. “If a man love me, 
he will keep my words: and my Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him and make our abode with 
him.” John 14: 23. 

In times past men have tried to state the doctrine of 
the Trinity into smooth forms. Dissensions have sprung 
up and disagreements have led to strife. Some have be- 
come martyrs because they failed to agree fully with 
others about the deep mystery of the Trinity. We are 
happy that those days are past. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is not a doctrine that should be dissected with 
the keen mind; it is a doctrine which must be accepted 
in faith. 
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THE LUTHERAN — 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


In THAT memorable address which Abraham Lincoln 
delivered at Gettysburg in 1863 to set apart a national 
cemetery, he used a trio of words at the beginning of the 
second paragraph which indicate the careful use of 
terms by the self-trained master of his language and 
which seem to us worthy of discriminating use. 

Mr. Lincoln said: “In a larger way we cannot dedicate, 
we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground.” 
To dedicate means basically to give, to set apart for a 
particular use or maintain a memory. To consecrate 
means to use a sacred rite in the process of dedication. 
But to hallow is to connect intimately with our faith in 
and service of God what we have in thought and pur- 
pose and act. To hallow is to classify among holy things 
and to connect with holy purposes. The element of re- 
ligion is not incidental, but essential. 

Certainly both the terms, to consecrate and to hallow, 
can be and often are misapplied. We can improperly 
commingle with religious obligations and proverbs what 
are expressions of common human experience and of 
philosophically derived ethical relations. In them is no 
thought of divine authority nor of divine relations. But 
in the development of free government; that is, in the 
establishment of civic institutions wherein spiritual as- 
pirations Godward have received recognition; where 
freedom to learn God’s will from Holy Scripture is as- 
sured and the privileges of obedience thereto are pro- 
tected; there it is reasonable to connect such govern- 
ment with one’s religion and to think of the shrines of 
civil liberty as hallowed ground. A kind of inner im- 
pulse suggests and explains the tendency of patriots to 
think of their nation and their God together. 

Such impulses are not lacking in danger; they are 
likely to confuse relationships that are temporal and 
“national” with what are spiritual. The soul’s eternal 
inheritance is in terms of one covenant with God in 
Christ, while the citizen’s obligation “to the powers that 
be” springs from his nation’s authority and discernment 
of secular purposes. 

In the course of World War I, impelled by the com- 
bination of sympathy, fear, and patriotism, quite unau- 
thorized ideas of salvation by participation in the dan- 
gers and casualties of international conflict were pro- 
claimed. The covenant of salvation by faith in Christ 
is not superseded or recessed by wars. 


VOLUNTEERED SERVICES 

It was not at a stylish garden fete nor during a visit 
to an unexplored cove on a rock-bound coast that we 
were reminded of the lines about roses born to blush 
unseen and about gems of purest ray serene. It was in- 
stead a group of businessmen who probably would not 
have placed great value on the poet’s lines and would 
have been impatient had verses been injected into their 
meeting. If we could recall a couplet in which stern 
realism and hard-boiled pragmatism were presented for 
examination, there might be a quotation from the same. 
The prosaic fact is that we sat in at the meeting of a 
Board of Trustees at which the treasurer’s report con- 
cerned a budget whose items were in hundred thou- 
sand dollar sums and where property appraisals re- 
quired seven figures. 


It was not a bank nor a factory nor a transportation 
plant, but a hospital. The men who sat about the di- 
rectors’ table had plenty of their own business to which 
they devoted enough skilled attention to manage it 
profitably. But for this monthly meeting they were not 
drawing any monetary compensation for what they were 
doing. Yet to every item on the day’s agenda of business 
they gave as careful scrutiny as would have been ap- 
plied had the items concerned each of them personally. 
They did make their directorships a matter of individual 
responsibility. They were trustees in such a sense of 
that term as involves fidelity to a cause, to an ideal of 
honor and stewardship. 

There are more than 6,000 hospitals registered in the 
United States. They have accommodations in terms of 
beds for one and a quarter million patients. For the year 
1940 the World Almanac credits them with the admis- 
sion of ten million patients. Not all of them are primarily 
service institutions whose boards of directors give vol- 
untary time and talent to their management. But in the 
main you can credit their policies and maintenance to 
altruistic motives. This “by-product” of the Christian 
Church is not always given the credit that belongs to it. 


But if the business management of 6,000 hospitals en- — 


titles their boards of directors to grateful appreciation, 
what shall be said concerning the services “given gratis” 
by persons in the Christian churches of the nation who 
deem it a privilege to be trustees of congregations. In 


the United Lutheran Church alone the membership in - 


these boards of directors is estimated at “more than 
40,000 men.” It is true that not all of them live up to 
the possibilities of their stewardship and some of them 


seem at times to make the ministry of the Gospel less ~ 


fruitful than it should be. But “taken by and large,” 
the trustees of organizations “not for gain” earn the ap- 
preciation of those whom they serve. Maybe the degree 
of efficiency would be enhanced if more definite recog- 
nition were given to such volunteered stewardship by 
those in whose behalf it is given. 


CO-OPERATION DECLINED 


On pages 16 and 17 of this issue the reader will find | 


the report by E. W. Schramm, editor of The Lutheran 
Standard, of the Conference on Lutheran Relations in 


America which was held May 13 and 14 at Columbus, ~ 


Ohio. On the second day the president of the Missouri 
Synod and four associates were present in response to 
an official invitation from the committee, which was 
formally authorized by the National Lutheran Council 
at its meeting in Pittsburgh last January. From the 
U. L. C. A. this National Lutheran Council committee 
has Dr. Knubel, chairman, and Dr. Tulloss. Appointees 
from the other bodies in the National Lutheran Council 
are Doctors Poppen, Menser, Schramm, Aasgaard, 
Anderson, Bersell, Ryden, Carlsen, Burntvedt, Hansen, 
Haapanen, and Ralph H. Long, Executive Director of 
the National Lutheran Council. Eight general bodies of 
Lutherans are thereby represented. 

From the Missouri Synod President Behnken came, 
and with him were Doctors Grueber, Barth, Meyer, and 
Polack. The Wisconsin Synod’s president, the Rev. 
John Brenner, declined to participate in the conference. 
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As is indicated in Dr. Schramm’s story of the confer- 
ence, the representatives of eight general bodies agreed 
on May 13 to report to the National Lutheran Council 
three paragraphs dealing with: 

_ (1) Authorization for calling periodically an “all- 
Lutheran conference”; 

_ (2) Additions to the departments of work at present 
‘carried on by the National Lutheran Council; 

(3) The explorations of additional fields of operation 
by duly-instructed committees. 

On May 14 these recommendations were offered for 
‘the consideration of the same committee with the Mis- 
'souri delegation present. They declined to receive them 
_for presentation to their synod. As a matter of fact, their 
' declination had been written in advance of the confer- 
-ence. It took the form of three typewritten sheets which 
were read by Dr. Behnken during the second, the after- 

noon portion of the discussions. He preceded the read- 
ing by the remark that he had prepared a statement 
- which would set forth the position of the Missouri Synod 
in such matters. 

The Missouri declaration was not a reply framed 
directly to the invitation extended by the committee of 
_ the National Lutheran Council, wherein were cited pres- 
/ ent and threatening crises as the occasion of the meet- 
ing. It was, however, a frank, though diplomatically 
phrased, statement of their inability to enter upon co- 
operation with the groups urging more complete co- 
operation. It seems to us simply to reiterate Missouri’s 
traditional reasons for refusal to accept membership in 
| the National Lutheran Council. While declaring their 
body eager for Lutheran union, and recalling that as 

early as 1856 a conference had been invited by Missouri, 
it is obvious from Dr. Behnken’s statement that suf- 
ficient common grounds for the proposed alteration of 
relations with his synod do not appear to them to exist. 

Since the refusal to participate was in reply to an in- 
_|| vitation received from the National Lutheran Council, 
: | regret is the first and immediate reaction of two-thirds 
q i of the Lutherans in the United States and Canada. It 
_ means that greater Lutheran solidarity has once more 
‘| been found impossible of attainment in so far as Mis- 

souri’s participation is concerned. But the right of deci- 

sion must not be abridged, even where great advantages 
might accrue. 
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| Christian Doctrine 
Contributed by Dr. W. H. GrEEVER 


i 

Q 
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Where Christian Doctrine Comes From. It comes 

,| from God’s Word. God’s Word is to be believed and 

,| taught. One has to interpret that Word so that he un- 

.| derstands its meaning. His belief is always what he 

|| understands that meaning to be. When he teaches an- 

| other, he tells him what he believes God’s Word means. 

_| What he believes and teaches concerning the meaning 

of God’s Word is “doctrine.” When he is explaining the 

;| meaning of God’s Word, whether from a pulpit or a desk, 
or in private, he is teaching doctrine. His great respon- 
sibility always is to make sure that he is believing and 
teaching the true meaning, so that he does not teach 
false doctrine. Christian doctrine is never mere human 
Opinion, but is the right interpretation of revealed truth. 
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The Importance of Christian Doctrine. The im- 
portance of Christian doctrine depends exactly upon the 
importance of God’s Word. It can be nothing more than 
the true understanding of God’s Word, and dare not be 
less than the truest understanding possible. And it must 
be just as inclusive as God’s Word is. Certainly God has 
not revealed any truth He does not deem of essential 
importance, and whoever teaches God’s Word to others 
has no right to omit anything or to discount the im- 
portance of anything it contains. The great commission 
is to teach “all things whatsoever I have commanded.” 
The unity in Gospel truth is not less vital than unity in 
the Law, of which it is said that ‘““whosoever—offend in 
one point, is guilty of all.” 


Christian Doctrine and Personal Faith. Whoever 
hears or reads God’s Word, hears or reads it with an un- 
derstanding which becomes the substance of his faith. 
It is what he accepts as the truth in which he puts his 
trust. When his understanding is correct and his trust 
is sincere he receives all the blessings which God seeks 
to bestow through His Word: Forgiveness, new heart, 
spiritual guidance and strength, assurance of hope, joy, 
peace, and all that is included in the gift of eternal life. 
Nothing can matter more than what a man believes— 
and that is Christian doctrine. 


How One Can Be Sure of the True Meaning of 
God’s Word. The promise of Christ is that the Spirit of 
Truth will guide into all the truth. Prayer to the Holy 
Spirit is absolutely necessary for a right understanding 
of God’s Word. Then the prayerful student goes to the 
Bible to find what it says, as its own interpreter, instead 
of looking for something to confirm his own opinions, or 
to satisfy his human reason. He makes himself com- 
pletely obedient to the Word. He accepts the plain lit- 
eral meaning of every passage unless it is clearly figura- 
tive language. He interprets a particular passage of 
Scripture in the light of what goes before and what fol- 
lews after that passage. He interprets the teaching of a 
particular passage on a particular subject in the light of 
all other passages referring to that subject. He inter- 
prets the language of a translation of the Scriptures by 
comparison with the language of the original record. 


How Essential Doctrines Are Discerned. Every doc- 
trine of the Scriptures which can be formulated clearly 
as a dogma is an essential doctrine in the Christian faith. 
A dogma, in the only legitimate sense of the word, is the 
statement of the true meaning of Scriptural teaching. 
It is possible to be dogmatic in the statements of doc- 
trines concerning doctrines, but no such doctrine can be 
classed as essential. No legitimate dogma admits of an 
element of mere opinion. When the element of opinion 
is introduced the doctrine becomes a matter of mere 
belief, and ceases to be an essential article of faith. 


The Place of Doctrine in the Life of the Church. 
The command to the Christian to confess his Christian 
faith includes the obligation to give to him that asks, a 
reason for that faith. The only adequate reason that can 
be given is Scriptural doctrine. It is thus, by the con- 
fession of faith through the statement of doctrine, that 
the unity of the Church is discovered and is maintained. 
Thus, also, the confession of faith, through doctrinal 
statements, is the basis for any sound organic union in 
the Church. 
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The Deluge and Its Survivors 


God’s New Covenant With Noah Continues Man’s Basis of Salvation 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Genesis 9: 1-16. The Sunday School Lesson for July 26 


Ir is not uncommon to hear the state- 
ment, “God hates sin and loves the 
sinners.” From certain points of view 
the assertion is a correct one, but it 
must not be made an absolute law in 
the field of divine providence. As a 
matter of fact, it has occurred that 
where evil and persons have become 
indissolubly joined together, the fate 
which ultimately overcomes evil deeds 
involves their doers. Such was the case 
when “God saw that the wickedness of 
man was great in the earth, and that 
every imagination of the thoughts of 
his heart was only evil continually.” 

The senior Sunday school lesson for 
July 26 uses as its text the first six- 
teen verses of the ninth chapter of this 
first book of our Bible. Those who 
made this selection recommend the 
consecutive reading of chapters 6, 7, 8, 
as well as 9. Therein the story of The 
Flood is brought to the attentive con- 
sideration of the readers of the Bible. 
The final action of God after destroying 
the wicked was the blessing which was 
bestowed upon the group who con- 
stituted Noah’s family. Thereby faith 
was vindicated and the connecting link 
in the Mosaic narrative between man’s 
original creation and fall from grace 
and the second provision was made by 
His Creator for escape from the pen- 
alty of sin. The designation of the rain- 
bow, an after-the-rain phenomenon, 
became the recurrent reminder of ulti- 
mate restoration to uninterrupted com- 
munion with God. 

Commentators on this portion of the 
book of Genesis are careful to note that 
a covenant was made between God and 
Noah, by which the authority of those 
made in the divine image was con- 
firmed to them. Its terms are almost 
identical with the statement which oc- 
curs in the earlier chapters of Genesis. 


Difficulties of Scholars 


An examination of commentaries will 
not be without results where the reader 
has access to such learned discussions. 
For example, there is a great deal of 
space given in the Jewish Encyclopedia 
to this portion of the sacred books of 
the Hebrew people. The discussion was 
of no great satisfaction to this writer 
because whoever prepared the article 
for the cyclopedia first recounted a long 
series of traditions and then undertook 
to displace acceptance of them by find- 
ing fault with the narrative and with 
the traditions. Thus the story, instead 
of being a confirmation of faith in this 


first of the Jewish writings, was rather 
a challenge to the modern mind so far 
as its acceptance as truth is concerned. 

If the reader has access to the Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia, he will find under 
the word Deluge a not too extended but 
quite informing discussion, one part of 
which is headed, “Biblical Account of 
the Deluge.” Immediately following 
this title is a brief but well-chosen 
analysis of the incidents given in chap- 
ters six to nine. What is asserted in 
each portion is noted for the reader’s 
information. 


Available Sources 


Then immediately following this 
synopsis of the narrative (which the 
reader will himself discern), is a sec- 
ond analysis which purports to prove, 
by an examination of the Hebrew text, 
that this story of the flood is really a 
compilation made from two or more 
ancient manuscripts which came by 
some method not known into the pos- 
session of some writer at some time 
prior to the birth of Christ. Under this 
theory, the Old Testament is made the 
most distinguished example of editing 
which the whole realm of literature can 
offer in our times. One should certainly 
pay high respect to those at some long- 
ago age who were bold enough to patch 
together a sacred book and have it ac- 
cepted. It must be admitted that the 
line has continued. We still have those 
who can take a series of old manu- 
scripts which have come down to them 
from the remote past; and on which 
are records in a script that has been at 
least a little obscured by the teeth of 
time; also which is in language long 
ceased to be used by living people; but 
which they, nevertheless, can take 
apart, rearrange, and to all intents and 
purposes re-interpret. 

These commentators are sometimes 
given the titles of higher and lower 
critics—the lower critics devoting at- 
tention to the texts of the Bible that 
have come down to us, the higher 
critics devoting themselves to an 
analysis of what one might call the 
sense of the ancient records. The atti- 
tude of both groups is indicated by the 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
July 20-26 

M. God’s Covenant with Mankind. Gen. 9: 1-7. 
T. The Sign of God’s Covenant. Gen. 9: 8-17. 
W. Deliverance of the Godly. II Peter 2: 1-9. 
Th. A Covenant of Peace. Ezekiel 34: 25-31. 

. An Everlasting Covenant. Psalm 111: 1-10. 
Sat. The New Covenant. Jeremiah 31: 31-34. 
S. Christ the Fulfilment. Luke 1: 67-79. 
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fact that they have accepted the clas- 
sification of critics. And their scholar- 
ship is on a parity with their patience, 
which seems inexhaustible. 


The Historicity of the Account 
of the Flood 

In addition to the scholars who draw © 
their conclusions from studies of the 
texts of the Scripture, there are those 
who subject its statements to the tests 
of historic credibility. Did the flood 
actually occur? is the first subject of 
debate amongst these analysts. The 
easy way of disposing of this query | 
would be to say no. But some value 
must be given to the fact that there are 
numerous widely spread traditions 
which have been handed down for gen- — 
erations that tell of a great deluge. 
Then there are actually collateral ac- 
counts, notably one that has come 
down to us through Babylonian tablets. 

The Roman Catholic Cyclopedia clas- — 
sifies explanations of the “flood’s story” — 
under four heads. First, it is a mere 
product of fancy; second, it is a nature — 
myth representing the phenomena of 
winter which, in Babylonia especially, 
was the time of rain; third, it is a fable © 
in which the hero, sun god, rescues his 
handiwork from an opposing mytho- — 
logical villain; and fourth, it is an ac- 
count of some local catastrophe which — 
has been magnified by poetic imagina- 
tion and given the form of a folk myth. | 


Sail 


The Neglected Factor 


Our authority definitely and very 
properly puts last and not least in the - 
compilation of explanations for the 
flood the item inspiration. The very 
best of reasons are available for giving — 
attention to this particular factor. There | 
is, first of all, the one that has been re-— 
ferred to repeatedly in these studies of 
Genesis, namely, that the acceptance of © 
Moses’ leadership by the Jews was” 
largely due to the recognition of those 
fugitives from Egypt that their leader 
was acting under divine guidance. He 
himself recounted the beginnings of 
their relationships to Jehovah in order 
that they might realize the character 
of the mission to which they had been 
assigned by Jehovah, their God. He be- 
comes, from that point of view, a wit- | 
ness whose authority is determined by 
his access to that mystical source which | 
we call inspiration. There is as col- | 
lateral evidence along this same line | 
the facts, that the New Testament rec- _ 
ognizes in the flood actualities that re- _ 
late it to God’s judgment upon sin; that — 
there develops from it a repetition of a | 
covenant with God which ultimately 
brings into the foreground the relations 
of grace and faith rather than those of 
law and human perfection. These data 
provide the valid reasons for the ac- 
ceptance of the narrative concerning 
the flood in Genesis, chapters 6-9. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAVER, Frederick, Md. 


) Lutherans in 
Madagascar 


Isaiah 41; 1-9 


Madagascar is one of the “hot spots” on 


ti | the world map. For this reason we are re- 


discovering this island of almost continent 
size. As Lutherans we are particularly in- 
terested in Madagascar as a mission field. 
Tt has been the special objective of our 
Norwegian brethren. Since information 
was meager on the editorial desk, M. E. 
Thomas, D.D., of our Foreign Mission Board 
secretariat, was invited to write the 
article. As always, he has cheerfully com- 
plied with our request, and to him thanks 
is due for the following story of “Lu- 
therans in Madagascar.” 


Where Located 


Our geographies tell us that Mada- 
Sascar is an island in the Indian Ocean, 
about 250 miles from the continent of 
Africa. It is the third largest island in 
the world, with a population of 3,621,342. 
Madagascar has been under French 
rule since 1883, with the exception of 
the last month or two, when the British 
seized at least the northern part. 


The Inhabitants 


The people are called Madagasy. 
Racially they are of the brown Malay 
type, having language, traditions, and 
customs in common with those of the 
Indian archipelago. They have settled 
in villages, but there are no cities of 
any size. Nature has been lavish in her 
gifts to the people. Fields, forests, and 
herds most generously supply their 
needs. 


Religion 

Their religion is animistic with a 
mass of traditions, taboos, and disgust- 
ing practices. They worship spirits, 
with particular emphasis on the de- 
parted souls of ancestors. They prac- 
tice child marriage, polygamy, infan- 
ticide, ordeals by poison or fire. These 


and many other practices are justified 


by the ancestral traditions. 


First Missionaries 

The London Missionary Society sent 
messengers of the Gospel to Madagas- 
car as early as 1820. Their initial suc- 
cess was followed by thirty years of 
fearful persecutions, when nearly two 
hundred converts were martyred. This 
tragic situation had a good effect by 
turning the attention of church people 
everywhere to Madagascar. 


Lutheran Missions 

Norwegian Lutheran Church. In 
1865 the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
saw in all these events the call of the 
Lord to enter and possess this land for 
Christ. This it did in the name and 
under the auspices of the Norwegian 
Missionary Society. The work of this 
society has been blessed in a remark- 
able degree. There is today in the in- 
terior of the island a national Lutheran 
church, firmly grounded in faith and 
confession of more than 125,000 mem- 
bers. At the outbreak of the present 
war there were ninety-eight Norwe- 
gian missionaries on the field. Today 
this work is being largely supported 
by the Lutheran World Convention. 


Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America. The second Lutheran Mis- 
sion working in Madagascar is the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica. In the year 1882 a young theo- 
logical candidate of Augsburg Sem- 
inary declared himself willing to go 
from America to Madagascar to work 
in connection with the mother mission 
from Norway. He was called and com- 
missioned to go to the land of the 
Tanosy. In 1888 he went to Fort Dau- 
phin as the first Lutheran missionary 
from America, in the vast region of 
South Madagascar. In 1892 the United 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica asked for a separate field. This was 
readily agreed to by the Norwegian 
Missionary Society. Thus the tribes 
living south of the twenty-third degree 
latitude became the wards of the 
United Norwegian Lutheran Church in 
America. 

Today the missionary staff totals 
fifty-four. There are 212 national 
workers. The baptized membership is 
9,283. For the past two years the best 
means of communication with the field 
has been by cable. Now and then let- 
ters do come through, but they are at 
least six months old by the time they 
are received. Sailing arrangements can- 
not be made for missionaries either to 
come or go. In spite of all this, the few 
reports which do get through indicate 
that there is an open door for evan- 
gelistic work. 


Lutheran Free Church, The third 
Lutheran body to conduct mission work 
in Madagascar is the Lutheran Free 
Church. This church, composed mostly 
of Norwegians, was organized in 1897. 
By a friendly agreement with the 
United Norwegian Lutheran Church, 
which later became the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church of America, the south- 


ern part of Madagascar was divided. 
The Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America took the southeastern part of 
the island and the Lutheran Free 
Church took the southwestern part. 

Missionary activity is carried on at 
eight main stations, with out-stations 
grouped around each. The mission 
maintains boys’ and girls’ primary 
schools, a normal school, a Bible school 
and medical work. Latest statistics in- 
dicate that there are about 5,000 bap- 
tized members under the direction of 
nine missionaries from America. 


Great Changes 

In a recent issue of The Missionary, 
edited by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America, the Rev. K. F. 
Braaten, a missionary at Madagascar, 
writes: “No mail has been received 
here from America since 1941. Conse- 
quently we have had no letters from 
you since then. We did not know if re- 
ports, statement of accounts, and let- 
ters have reached you. We have little 
connection with the outside world ex- 
cept by radio and telegraph. The stores 
are gradually getting empty of mer- 
chandise as articles are being sold and 
not replaced. This: colony has been 
almost entirely dependent on Europe 
for manufactured goods; now the needs 
cannot be supplied. I do not know if 
anything will be done to remedy this 
situation. In any case we will not 
starve, as we can always live from food 
produced in the country such as rice, 
corn, sweet potatoes, meat, fruit, and 
vegetables. It has become very difficult 
to travel. We have for many years used 
automobiles almost entirely; now we 
cannot obtain gasoline. 

“Carriers are very difficult to obtain 
in most places. The result is that very 
little traveling is done. I am afraid the 
work will suffer accordingly as it needs 
constant supervision. In the beginning 
of next month I have to start my yearly 
visitations out west, but how to reach 
the different places is a problem. 

“The work at the stations and insti- 
tutions is going on very much as be- 
fore. No hindrances are placed in the 
way. The administration is friendly as 
usual. We deeply sympathize with the 
French people these days in their many 
and great difficulties.” 


* * * 

To Leavers: Background material in 
an article by Paul Almasy, “The Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine,” June 
1942, page 797. Topic date, July 26. 
Next topic, Finding Time to Live. 
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7 En the Wipe KBs 


CLEVELAND CONGREGATIONS CELEBRATE ANNIVERSARIES 
“In or Out,” Says Pastor Sittler 


TERMINATING a pastorate of exactly 
five years, the writer resigned his post 
at Trinity, Lakewood, July 1, to accept 
the call of First Church, Springfield, 
Ohio. A summary of achievements 
during the five-year period finds that 
274 members united with the church, 
and the communicant membership was 
more than doubled. A Five-year Plan 
for Debt Reduction was inaugurated in 
1940. Thanks to the generous support 
of the membership, over $9,000 was 
paid on the church debt and the con- 
gregation had the joy of burning two 
mortgages, freeing the parsonage of 
encumbrance. While these financial ef- 
forts were being made, it was not at 
the expense of the benevolent causes 
of the church, for Trinity regained its 
position upon the Honor Roll of synod 
in 1937 and has remained there ever 
since. Benevolent contributions have 
nearly doubled in the five years. Re- 
frescoing of the church interior made 
the sanctuary a veritable jewel, and 
the polychromed altar and reredos is 
the focal center of attention and de- 
votion. The Sunday school has been 
re-oriented and a lovely children’s 
altar with a wood-carved reproduction 
of Thorwaldsen’s Christ has been a 
welcome addition. Trinity now has four 
sons preparing for the ministry. With 
an eye to the future the congregation 
has wisely established a building fund, 
and an organ fund established in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Minnie Stimely awaits the 
return of favorable times to extend the 
range of the present instrument. 


Appreciation of Music 

Cleveland’s fourth annual Choir Fes- 
tival was held during Music Apprecia- 
tion Week at Calvary Church in East 
Cleveland. The Rev. John Grohne was 
liturgist and host for the occasion. The 
musical selections given by the par- 
ticipating choirs reflected discriminat- 
ing taste and fine musicianship on the 
part of directors and choirs. In the 
discussion period, Prof. G. F. Strick- 
ling of the Cleveland Heights High 
School gave an address full of prac- 
tical hints and kindling enthusiasm, 
highlighted throughout by a sparkling 
humor. Under his direction, the massed 
choirs were led in a study and rendi- 
tion of an anthem, and the entire con- 
gregation participated in the study and 
interpretation of one of the evening 
hymns in the Common Service Book. 


Four Anniversaries 


Four congregational anniversaries are 
being celebrated among Greater Cleve- 


By Joun W. RILLinc 


land Lutherans this summer. Bethany 
shepherded for nearly a score of years 
by the Rev. J. H. L. Trout, has been 
observing the fortieth anniversary of 
its organization in services which be- 
gan in May and will terminate in July. 
A program of general renovation of 
the church interior has accompanied 
the celebration. Pastor Trout was hon- 
ored by Wittenberg College for his de- 
votion to the college and his pastoral 
and synodical activities, with the Doc- 
tor of Divinity degree at the recent 
commencement. 


Calvary is celebrating its thirty-fifth 
anniversary, and it is doing so free 
from debt, thanks to the successful 
termination of a six weeks’ campaign 
which completely liquidated the $3,600 
debt. Grover E. Swoyer, D.D., of Mans- 
field preached the sermon at the an- 
niversary services June 21. Memorial 
gifts, consisting of offering plates, 
candelabra and altar desk were ded- 
icated at the service. Calvary rejoices 
that it has again become an Honor Roll 
congregation in benevolent contribu- 
tions. The Rev. John W. Grohne will 
complete his first year as pastor at Cal- 
vary next month. 


A double anniversary, the twentieth 
of his ordination and the twentieth of 
the organization of work among Tran- 
sylvania Saxons in Cleveland is being 
celebrated by the Rev. John Foisel and 
his good people in St. John’s Church. 
Preachers on this occasion will be Dr. 
H. B. Ernsberger, who as neighbor 
generously offered the use of his church 
to the mission for worship purposes in 
the early years, and the Rev. Joseph 
Sittler, Jr., another neighbor. Pastor 
Foisel is the author of a large volume 
chronicling the history and trials of the 
Transylvania Saxons through many 
centuries. He is also the esteemed pres- 
ident of the Cleveland Lutheran Pas- 
toral Association. 


The last anniversary to be mentioned 
is the first in point of time. It was the 
Memorial Day week-end celebration of 
the first anniversary of the occupation 
of its new church edifice by First 
Hungarian Lutheran Congregation. The 
Rev. Andor M. Leffler as pastor ded- 
icated a flagpole and an American flag 
in honor and memory of the soldiers 
of Bataan. Chancel flags were also 
dedicated at the morning service. At a 
banquet following the morning service 
civic and other leaders spoke. Pastor 
Rilling, representing the Pastoral As- 
sociation, spoke on the theme, “Under 
Two Flags.” 
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Church Attendance 

They won’t take it lying down at 
Messiah if the “Plain Talk on Church 
Attendance” in “The Grace Note” par- 
ish monthly news sheet, is any indica- 


tion. In part, Pastor Sittler said: “We | 


talk about freedom of worship as a 


great human right. We get all steamed — 
up about persons who in these days | 
have no longer the right to worship © 
God. And a lot of the steam comes — 
from people who are concerned more | 


about the people half-way around the 


world than they are about their own © 
indifference to their own church, which ~ 
is just around the corner.” The prob- | 


lem, it is indicated, is only partly one 
of transportation or of work. 
really hurts the church, saddens the 
Lord, and makes the world look with 
arched brows at the Christian pre- 
tension to have the cure for the world’s 
sick soul, is the vast company of per- 


sons on the church records, persons | 


who are the first to howl if one sug- 


gests that a name in a book is an empty ~ 
thing—who make a mockery of the | 
faith, which is an earnest, terrible, | 
lif e-demanding © 
thing, by treating their confirmation — 
vow as if it were an initiation to a ~ 
Garden Club. To attack the church is | 
to fight in the open. To accept the © 
church, receive her blessing at baptism, | 
seek her beautiful spiritual Word in — 
marriage, ask her consoling heritage © 


beautiful, powerful, 


in death—and in the face of all this to 
make no witness to her gospel by your 
attendance is dangerously close to 


sabotage. If we believe her gospel, let — 


us get in in such a manner that there 


shall be no doubt in our neighbors’ ~ 
minds that we are in. If we do not want — 


anything more to do with her (except 


at funerals) then let us get out, and be © 
openly out in such a manner that peo- ~ 
ple will not confuse our book-Chris- ~ 


tianity with the real thing.” 


On the Wing 


By Mitton J. BIEBER 


Tue United Synod of New York 
stands third in membership among the 
thirty-two synods of the United Lu- 
theran Church, but it leads them all in 
home missions. The synod counts 77 
parishes. The Board of American Mis- 
sions pays to the New York Synod 
Missions in salaries and expenses 
$28,815, annually. The’ property value 
of these missions is $2,453,000; with an 
indebtedness of $959,000. During the 
past year five missions in this synod 
became self-supporting, one new mis- 
sion was added; two are being organ- 
ized, sponsored by mother churches; 
also, surveys, re-surveys and canvasses 
are being conducted by the Board. 


“What 
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The efficient Home Mission Secretary 
' is Paul Andrew Kirsch, D.D. He is also 
the assistant executive secretary of the 
Board of American Missions. Of the 
two missions being organized under the 
auspices of a parent congregation, one 
is 


The Church of the Reformation, 
Schenectady, N. Y., sponsored by the 
First Church, H. D. Shimer, D.D., pas- 
tor. At the request of Dr. Shimer, a 
survey was made in the new, growing 
northeast section of the city with 
auspicious results; and the Board sent 
Missionary Bieber in October 1941, to 
Schenectady after he had organized the 
Church of the Holy Communon, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Canvassing the field and finding that 
it was “ripe unto the harvest,” with no 
other Protestant church on the terri- 
tory, Dr. Bieber was preparing to be- 
gin services when he unfortunately 
slipped on the ice, broke a hip bone, 
and was confined to the hospital for 
two months. 

Under the circumstances the Board 
was fortunate in securing the tem- 
porary services of the Rev. H. J. 
Kreider, Ph.D., pastor of St. James 
Church, Ozone Park, N. Y., whom his 
congregation kindly loaned. Dr. 
Kreider, from April 14 to May 10, gave 
most of his time, ability and energy to 
getting matters into shape. The initial 
service was held May 3. This and the 
two succeeding services were con- 
ducted in an unfinished house, willingly 
opened to us gratis by the builder, from 
whom we had purchased the spacious, 
strategically located lots, through the 
kind assistance of Mr. Ellwood Bow- 
man, the alert and able financial sec- 
retary of the Board. 

For this service interested persons 
had supplied an improvised altar and 
lectern; the Sunday school of First 
Church loaned its cross and offering 
plates; the Board donated 50 Parish 
Hymnals; competent persons led the 
singing; Dr. Kreider preached an in- 
spiring sermon; and another mission 
baby drew breath. She is a tiny baby, 
not very strong, 18 present the first 
Sunday; 14 the second and third Sun- 
days. On the third Sunday Dr. Shimer 
preached, Dr. Kreider having returned 
to his own congregation. 


Dr. Harry J. Kreider 

hails from Philadelphia, Pa. He became 
an alumnus of Wagner College, 1921; 
received his A.B. from Rochester Uni- 
versity, °23, and A.M., ’30. He was 
graduated from the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary in 1925, was ordained by the New 
York and New England Synod, and or- 
ganized and shepherded Resurrection 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., 1925-31. Dur- 
ing this time he also called into being 
the Church -* the Transfiguration, 


Rochester. He has been pastor of St. 
James, Ozone Park, L. I. since 1931. 
At various times before his ordination, 
Dr. Kreider attended night schools, 
took a business course, read law, en- 
gaged in real estate and banking, and 
during his seminary course prosecuted 
mission work under the late Dr. 
Dougherty. His Ph.D. comes from Co- 
lumbia. His thesis for this degree, 
“Lutheranism in Colonial New York,” 
is a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of our Church. 


Progress 

On May 21 Reformation Church en- 
tered its new place of worship, prob- 
ably permanent until its chapel can be 
erected. The hall is well located, neat, 
adjoining.a grocery store and under 
the same roof, seating 100 to 125 per- 
sons on chairs (50) loaned by a First 
Church undertaker from the very first 
service. On this occasion a piano, the 
gift of a kind friend, was added to the 
furnishing; the church school was in- 
stituted with 14 present; the church 
service, hitherto read, was sung; and 
Mr. Whitson Seaman assumed charge 
of the work. Twenty-eight attended, 
the highest to that date. ... Letters had 
been sent out, canvasses made, the 
new pastor and the services advertised, 
and the general and specific invitation 
given: “Come! For all things are now 
ready!” But as in the parable, “They 
(many) would not come!” Disap- 
pointed? Yes. Discouraged? No! The 
field, the future, the promises of God— 
all are ours! And the Church of the 
Reformation will ere long come into 
her own. WATCH US GROW! 


Whitson Seaman 

This capable young man, sent by the 
Board of American Missions to assist 
Missionary Bieber during the summer, 
began life in Baldwin, N. Y. He was 
graduated from Muhlenberg College, 
’39, and the Philadelphia Seminary, ’42. 

In his junior year in the seminary, 
Mr. Seaman was associated with St. 
Michael’s Church; and during the other 
two years, with St. Luke’s. He was 
Junior Fellow at the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary 1942-43. At the recent conven- 
tion of the United Synod of New York 
in Syracuse, Mr. Seaman was or- 


dained. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CANCELED 
The Summer School of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania which was to be 
held at Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
Pa., in August has been canceled. Avia- 
tion cadets of the United States Army are 
quartered in a part of the building which 
was to house the school. 
Earl S. Erb, Exec. Sec’y, 
Board of Christian Education, 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
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“You folks 
should know 
each other!” 


EOPLE with mutual interestsand 

beneficial services to offer one an- 
other should be better acquainted. Yes, 
we mean you, local church leader,— 
you and your officially constituted pub- 
lishing house! Your publishing house 
provides lesson materials prepared 
definitely for you by specialists in their 
field of religious education. These ma- 
terials have the proper emphasis and 
include information about your mis- 
sionary activities. You need your pub- 
lishing house to enjoy these advan- 
tages, as well as various other educa- 
tional services, and to advance with 
your own group’s emphasis and faith. 
Your publishing house needs your sup- 
port to conserve and concentrate its 
resources toward a more efficient and 
widespread Christian teaching pro- 
gram: May we help you both to get 
better acquainted? 


This is a joint message from twenty- 
eight members of the Publishers Sec- 
tion of the International Council of 
Religious Education, for the purpose 
of promoting full cooperation between 
individual churches and their own 
publishing houses. 


SJ YOUR PUBLISHING 


SS HOUSE NgEDS 
S ry "1 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wiest enn Conference Vos 


June marked the end of two useful 
careers among the ministerial families 
in the passing of two widows. Mrs. 
Sarah R. Clare, widow of the Rev. 
Henry E. Clare, has made her home in 
Gettysburg, but spent the winter with 
her daughter, Mrs. J. Harold Mumper, 
in Washington, D. C. Mrs. Clare, for- 
merly Miss Sarah Shank of Adams 
County, was graduated from Shippen- 
burg Normal School and for fourteen 
years taught school, eight in Gettys- 
burg. Mr. Clare died in 1918. Besides 
Mrs. Mumper, a son, Richard H., New- 
tonville, Mass., survives. Services were 
conducted by her pastor, the Rev. Ralph 
R. Gresh, pastor of St. James Church. 
Interment took place in Evergreen 
Cemetery, Gettysburg. 


Mrs. Mary McClean Stock, widow of 
the Rev. Dr. Charles M. Stoek, for- 
merly pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Hanover, Pa., passed away in Philadel- 
phia. Mrs. Stock was born in Gettys- 
burg. Dr. Stock died in 1913. Surviving 
are the following children: Mrs. Helen 
S. Snively, Durham, N. C.; former 
Judge McClean Stock, York, Pa.; 
Richard B. Stock, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Mrs. Meta S. Hand, Philadelphia; 
Donald M. Stock, New York City; and 
Frederick C. Stock, Detroit, Mich. 
Funeral services were conducted in 
Hanover by John S. Tome, D.D., pastor 
of St. Mark’s Church, the last pastorate 
served by Dr. Stock. Dr. Stock was 
pastor of St. Mark’s for 25 years. Inter- 
ment was made in Mt. Olivet Cemetery, 
Hanover. 


Mr. Harvey E. Smith, prominent 
York churchman and _ businessman, 
member of St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Church, Joseph B. Baker, D.D., pastor, 
died June 8. Services were conducted 
by the pastor. He was 58 years old. 


We note in our columns the passing 
of Paul W. Quay, D.D., pastor of Grace 
Lutheran Church, Westminster, Md., 
on June 21. Dr. Quay served twelve 
years as pastor in our neighboring 
town, and before that was pastor of 
Fourth Lutheran Church, Altoona, for 
eight years. He was a well-beloved 
pastor and a prominent civic worker. 
He was graduated from Gettysburg 
Seminary in 1918, 


Group Conferences 

May 26 the District Luther Leaguers 
held the seventh annual banquet in St. 
Paul’s Church, York, Chester S. Sim- 
onton, D.D., pastor, and the Rev. Irvin 
M. Lau assistant pastor. “Fellowship 
for Peace” was the subject of an in- 
spiring address by Dr. Gould Wickey, 


By Paut Levi Foutk 


Washington, D. C. The annual Life 
hillside conference was held June 9 on 
the lawn of the Edgar Fahs Smith 
Junior High School, York, with the 
Rev. Ralph R. Gresh of Gettysburg as 
the speaker. The annual convention of 
the district will be held at Camp 
Nawakwa, August 30-September 2. 


Mrs. Robert Koons of York was 
elected president of the Group B 
Women’s Missionary Societies of the 
conference, at the sixteenth annual 
convention in York. Vice-president, 
Mrs. Walter Eisenhart, York; treasurer, 
Mrs. Charles Neff, York; secretary, 
Miss Betty Budd Hull, Chambersburg. 
The new officers were installed by Mrs. 
Earle K. Diehl of Hanover, president 
of the conference society. The Sunday 
sermon was preached by C. E. Krumb- 
holz, D.D., secretary of the Department 
of Welfare, National Lutheran Council. 
At the Saturday evening service Miss 
Frances Dysinger, executive director 
of the Lutheran Inner Mission Society, 
was the guest speaker. It was decided 
to hold the next meeting in St. James 
Church, Gettysburg, the Rev. Ralph R. 
Gresh pastor. 


Personal 

Mrs. Alice J. Koller of Hanover, 
widow of J. C. Koller, D.D., for many 
years pastor of St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Church, Harry Beidelman, D.D., now 
pastor, on June 1 celebrated her 91st 
birthday. 


By the will of Miss Elizabeth M. 
Everhart of Gettysburg, St. James Lu- 
theran Church, the Rev. Ralph R. 
Gresh pastor, receives a bequest of 
$500, “to be used in any way they see 
fit, except for Foreign Missions.” Her 
country home, if the brothers and sis- 
ters do not wish to live in it, also goes 
to St. James, or, if they do live in it, 
at their deaths it goes to the church, 
“as a neighborhood house to be used 
by the church for the purpose of bet- 
tering the conditions of rural children.” 


The Rev. Lester M. Utz, pastor of the 
York Springs Charge for the past five 
years, has resigned, effective July 1, to 
accept a call to the Pine Grove Charge 
of the East Penn Conference of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod. Mr. Utz, 
a native of Hanover, is a graduate of 
Gettysburg College and Seminary. Pine 
Grove will be his second charge. He 
has had a successful ministry in the 
York Springs Charge, and has been 
very active in community work. Our 
best wishes go with him as he leaves 
our territory for his new field of labor. 


The Rev. David A. Menges, a native 
of Spring Grove, and formerly a mem- 
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ber of St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. 


Ralph C. Robinson pastor, recently 
celebrated his fifteenth year in the min- 
istry as pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
Kingston, Pa. 


The Rev. Ralph C. Robinson, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Spring Grove, re- 
cently celebrated his eighth year in this 
progressive parish. During this period 
he has received 280 members and bap- 
tized 118 children. Contributions have 


‘been ° $53,025 for current expenses; 


building improvements, $46,168; benev- 
olence, $44,639. 


We have received a very fine de- 


tailed program of the fifth anniversary ~ 


of the pastorate of the Rev. V. D. 
Naugle, pastor of Christ Church, Lew- 
istown. Pastor Naugle was a former 
pastor of Williamsburg, in the Alle- 
ghany Conference, when the writer was 
pastor in Altoona. In five years he has 
received 440 members and baptized 154 


persons. He reports a net gain in bap- — 


tized membership of 355. 


Congregations 
St. Matthew’s Church, York, J. B. 


Baker, D.D., pastor, recently completed — 


paying the cost of the new church 
which was erected a few years ago at 
a total cost of $155,000. 


St. Paul’s, Newville, the Rev. Robert 
C. Benner pastor, recently completed 


ew 


paying the organ indebtedness. Recent — 


improvements include the purchase of 
vestments for the adult choir, a gown 
cabinet, and improvements to the par- 
sonage. 


The old Gym, historic Linnaean Hall, 
at Gettysburg, built ninety-eight years 
ago, is to be razed to beautify the cam- 
pus. The building has been condemned. 


St. Paul’s Church, Hanover, the — 


writer pastor, has sold the old Walnut 
Street church building occupied by the 


congregation from 1893 to 1935, when — 


the present colonial building was 
erected on York Street. The indebted- 
ness on the new church, aided by the 
$4,000 sale price, has been reduced in 
two and a half years from $49,050 to 
$31,350, and in the same period 227 
members have been added to the mem- 
bership, which now exceeds 1,000. 


INDIA MISSIONARIES SAFE 


On June 15 the headquarters of the 
Board of Foreign Missions in Balti- 
more, Md., received the following cable 
from our mission in India: “ALL mis- 
SIONARIES WELL. SAFE. CIRCUMSTANCES 
EASED.” 

The cablegram also informed the 
Board that Miss Christie Zimmerman 
and the Rev. and Mrs. Ray L. Cunning- 
ham and children have left India on 
their way to America on furlough. 


: F its last dollar of indebtedness. 
|, debt, which ten years ago was $10,138 
after expenditure of $15,496 for Sun- 
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The Venango Trail 


By L. W. Rupp 


St. Paul’s Church, DuBois, the Rev. 
J. C. Klingensmith pastor, has cleared 
The 


day school facilities, has been elimin- 
ated at an average of $1,000 a year on 
_ principal. At the same time current 
_ obligations were always met, response 

made to every appeal of the Church, 
and much of the time the apportion- 
ment was met 100 per cent. 


Highlighting early summer events for 
Pittsburgh Lutheranism was the re- 
dedication of Emanuel Church, Belle- 
vue. The pastor is the Rev. G. L. Him- 
melman, who received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity at the Thiel com- 
mencement. There was much delay in 


rebuilding this stone church, due to 
labor shortage and related problems. 
The seating capacity is doubled; all 
chancel furnishings are new; a sanc- 
tuary window has been dedicated to 
the memory of Dr. B, F. Hankey, for- 
mer pastor. A sound system has been 
installed through the entire building, 
ear phones, and a carillon of twenty- 
five bells with tower amplification by 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 

These are gifts of Mrs. George B. 
Neal in memory of her husband and 
son. Mrs. Neal also equipped all pews 
with cushions. These and many other 
improvements were made at a total cost 
of $55,000. H. Reed Shepfer, D.D., 
president of the Pittsburgh Synod, de- 
livered the rededication sermon; Inner 
Mission Pastor Paul Obenauf assisted 
in the service; Pastor Himmelman 
conducted the order of dedication. In 
the evening Ellis B. Burgess, D.D., was 
the speaker, with Pastor William 
Hankey as liturgist. 


-First Church, Washington, Pa., the 
Rev. Harry B. Ernest pastor, is arrang- 
ing for purchase—when such purchases 


are again possible—of an organ to be a 
memorial to the Rev. Frank C. Oberly, 
who died while serving this parish 
twenty years ago. 


Their Goal Exceeded 

The Mount Olivet Church, on Pitts- 
burgh’s North Side, the Rev. Elmer P. 
Wentz pastor, writes an inspired story 
of attainment in the review of the 
struggle for sixteen years to achieve 
the goal of benevolences in full. Only 
those who know the difficulties these 
people have overcome will appreciate 
their accomplishment in covering the 
first months of 1942 with benevolence 
not only in full but in excess. For five 
years no benevolence money was ap- 
plied to apportionment, the report 
states, and by 1939 the arrearage in in- 
terest on the indebtedness had mounted 
to $800. That year saw this self-sup- 
porting congregation of 90 communi- 
cants, in a difficult city location, bur- 


The new chancel of 
Emanuel Church, 
Bellevue, Pa. 
The church can seat 
490 persons. 
Improvements 
include spacious 
choir rooms and 
enlarged Sunday 


school rooms. 


dened by excessive debt of $7,200, 
daring to begin apportionment pay- 
ments, even though it might have 
seemed wiser to close the doors, or 
apply for mission aid. The facts are 
visible, steady gain in all finances, in- 
terest cleared to date, principal of debt 
reduced. 


Calvary Church, Sharon, the Rev. 
C. F. Christiansen pastor, is buying a 
parsonage. At this date legal formalities 
are not fully worked through, but the 
purchase is merely waiting for proper 
legalities to be complete. 


In Butler, Grace Church, R. W. Doty, 
D.D., pastor, reports payment of $3,500 
on the debt since January 1, indicating 
that very soon the congregation will be 
debt free. 


Greensburg Conference 

St. Matthew’s, Hunker, the Rev. 
Luther Flacker pastor, reports that 
plans are being made through Mr. 
Charles A. Scheuringer, secretary of 
the U. L. C. A. Committee on Archi- 
tecture, for a 20 x 45 foot annex to the 
present church. 
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At. St. Andrew’s, Brownsville, the 
Rev. I. D. Dundore pastor, authority 
was given the pastor to buy a house in 
trust, to be taken over as soon as pos- 
sible for a parsonage. 


Zion Church, Harrison City, the Rev. 
W. E. Bauer pastor, is covering the 
church walls with “Inselbric’”’ and 
making other repairs at a cost of $1,150. 


In the Youngstown Parish, the Rev. 
J. L. Fischer pastor, Bethel Church is 
planning improvements during the 
summer in celebration of its sixtieth 
anniversary. Salary increases for the 
pastor and also for the sexton, organ- 
ist, and music director are reported 
from St. James, Youngstown, and 
Bethel. At St. James the Common 
Service Book for the chancel was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Bertha Johnston. 


Improvements in liturgical appoint- 
ments and in other ways are noted as 
follows: At Salem, Brush Creek, Pas- 
tor N. G. Fattman was presented with 
a white stole by Mr. and Mrs. Carter 
Tallant; Gorham brass altar vases were 
given in memory of Mr. and Mrs. L. B. 
Gongaware; also new statuary bronze 
pulpit and lectern lights. 


At Unity Manor two sets of stoles 
were purchased by the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society for their pastor. 


Zion Church, Ruffsdale, the Rev. 
L. E. Fackler pastor, received a bap- 
tismal font from a Sunday school class 
in honor of their teacher, Mrs. Lizzie 
Weibel. 


LAKE GENEVA SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


CuurcHES benefiting by members at- 
tending a Summer School of Missions 
is evidenced in the fact that a church 
in Kalamazoo, Mich., after having sent 
a delegation to the school last year has 
made every effort to send another 
group this year and has already made 
reservations for thirty of their young 
women to attend the Lake Geneva 
Summer School of Missions to be held 
at Conference Point on Lake Geneva, 
Williams Bay, Wis., August 9 to 16. 

Mrs. George Lottich of Christ Lu- 
theran Church, Chicago, is president of 
the school, and she with the commit- 
tees, has arranged one of the finest 
programs anyone could ask for in a 
Summer School of Missions. There are 
courses for those interested in Bible 
Study, Devotional Program Helps, Sun- 
day School Work, Program Building, 
Mission Study, Leadership Training 
and Parliamentary Law. 

Mrs. Mabel B. Fenner is one of the 
faculty members. 

Write to Mrs. David R. Kabele, 521 
Seventh Street, Wilmette, Illinois, for 
program and registration blanks. 
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A Past-growing Parish 


June 5, 1938, the Church of the Prince 
of Peace, St. Albans, Long Island, N. Y., 
was organized with 104 members. 
For a year 
and a half serv- 
ices were held 
in a storeroom 
chapel. Jan- 
uary 21, 1940, 
the first unit of 
a church build- 
ing was ded- 
icated. The 
membership at 
that time was 
208, and there 
were 137 in the 
Sunday school. 
The next two 
and a half years 
find a total confirmed membership of 
439 and a Sunday school of 350. The 
prospects for future growth are excel- 
lent. 

On Whitsunday a class of nineteen 
girls and nine boys was confirmed. 

The Rev. C. Leighton King, a grad- 
uate of Gettysburg College and Sem- 
inary, was the founder and first pastor 
of this fast-growing congregation. He 
is a native of Maryland and was or- 
dained by the Maryland Synod in 1937. 
He served with the Board of American 
Missions as a board missionary for one 
year before becoming the resident pas- 
tor of Prince of Peace. 

The beautiful church in which the 
congregation worships was made pos- 
sible by the Board of American Mis- 
sions through a Church Extension 
Loan. A parsonage was purchased in 
August 1940. 


The Rev. C. L. King 


Parish House Dedicated 


Many a prayer was answered when, 
on Sunday, June 7, St. Stephen’s 
Church, Wilmington, Del., dedicated 
its new parish house. Known as Fred- 
erick Memorial Hall, this latest addi- 
tion to the church plant fills one of the 
vital needs of the congregation. The 
$50,000 structure was made possible 
largely through the generous bequest 


of the late William and Annie C. Fred- 
erick. 

Thirteen classrooms of moderate size 
now accommodate the Sunday school 
groups up to and including the young 
people. Various additional facilities, 
such as adequate offices, a parlor, 
kitchenette, plus an unfinished base- 
ment room for recreational purposes, 
give the building all-around utility. 

At the dedication service, which was 
held in the morning, the Rev. Dr. Earl 
S. Rudisill of the Parish and Church 
School Board, preached the chief ser- 
mon, while the Rev. E. Theodore Bach- 
mann, acting pastor, delivered a brief 
children’s sermon to an overflow con- 
gregation which included the young- 
sters from the Sunday school. Arloe R. 
Olsen, superintendent of the Sunday 
school, read greetings which had been 
sent by officials of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, the United Lutheran 
Church, and from the Mayor of Wil- 
mington and the Governor of Delaware. 

St. Stephen’s considers it- 
self fortunate that, during 
the absence of its regular 
pastor, Lt. Col, Park  W. 
Huntington, this hope of 
long standing could be re- 
alized. Mr. Bachmann, to- 
gether with the leaders of 
the congregation, is laying 
plans through the summer 
for a comprehensive pro- 
gram of education and con- 
gregational activities which 
are calculated to be of bene- 
fit not only to St. Stephen’s 
but also to the community. 
The congregation appears to be grow- 
ing soundly, 42 new members having 
been received since January. 


New Church in Fresno 


DepIcatory ceremonies for the new 
building of First Lutheran Church, 
Fresno, Calif., the Rev. Robert S. 
Romeis pastor, were held recently. 
W. H. Derr, D.D., president of the Cali- 
fornia Synod, delivered the sermon. 
The Rev. H. Paul Romeis, First Lu- 
theran Church, San Bernardino, Calif., 
was the liturgist. Others who had part 
in the service were: the 
Rev. J. L. Sawyer, pres- 
ident of the Pacific Synod, 
and the Rev. Henry W. 
Opperman, president of the 
Northern Conference of the 
California Synod. The choir 
sang an anthem, and Mr. 
Harry Winfield, harpist, fur- 
nished special music. 


Frederick Memorial Hall, 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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The church, built at a cost of $7,150, 
is of brick embodying the features of ~ 
Gothic design. Furnishings brought the © 
cost to $8,000. The nave is 50 x 28 feet, 
and the chancel 20 x 16 feet, the altar © 
being five steps above the nave. The ~ 
lowest bid received for the construc- © 
tion of the church was $10,000, exclu- | 
sive of furnishings. Due to the splen- © 
did efforts of the Building Committee, 
which supervised the work and let in- |} 


dividual contracts, almost $3,000 was | 
saved. 

A new altar, new pews, altar rail, | 
pulpit, altar furnishings, and two | 


stained glass windows were gifts 
memorials. } 

The new building will seat approx- — 
imately 225. 

The only indebtedness on the church 
is a Church Extension Loan of $3,000. 
This loan is already being reduced. The 
rest of the money was raised in cash 
before the building was completed, a 
real testimony to the fine support given 


and | 


First Lutheran Church, Fresno, California 


by the congregation to the building 
program. 

With its new house of worship, First 
Church will better be able to do its 
work in the city of Fresno. During the 
month of May the attendance at the 
morning worship service showed a 47 
per cent increase over the previous 
year. 


A Centennial 


Sunpay evening, June 7, St. John’s 
Congregation at Richfield, Pa., a part 
of the Freeburg Parish of the Danville 
Conference, celebrated their centen- 
nial. The Rev. Paul C. Empie, secre- 
tary of benevolence of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, brought the message. 

Thursday evening, June 11, young 
people’s night was observed. The pro- 
gram was sponsored by the Luther 
League. The Rev. Marlin Bottiger, the 
only son of the congregation to enter 
the ministry, now pastor of St. Thomas 
Parish, was the guest speaker. A fea- 
ture of this service was a Biblical 
drama entitled “The Hand of God,” 
presented by the Luther League un- 
der the direction of the pastor’s wife, 
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' who is the president of the conference 
_ League. Celo Leitzel, president of the 
' local League, presented a Christian 
| flag to the Lutheran congregation on 
| behalf of the League and a pulpit Bible 


"| to the Reformed congregation. Mr. E. 
““) Ferster, president of the Sunday school, 
presented an altar cross, and members 


of the Lutheran congregation gave 


“" candlesticks. 


The pastor of St. John’s is the Rev. 
_ Luther J. Linn, who began work in the 

Freeburg Parish August 18, 1940. 

St. John’s congregation was organ- 
ized May 17, 1842, and ‘has had sixteen 
pastors. The confirmed membership is 
137 and the communing membership 
105. Last year this congregation met 
their apportionment in full. 


Hershey Church 
Dedicated 


For the third time in its history, the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Hershey, 
Pa., dedicated a new building. The 
original structure was dedicated in 
1913, the second in 1927, and the third 
June 21, 1942. At the dedicatory serv- 
ice Sunday morning the principal 
speaker was Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was assisted by Dr. Harold 
C. Fry, president of the Lancaster Con- 
ference, and Dr. Paul M. Kinports, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Luther League 
of America. 

Sunday afternoon the church was 
open to the public, and a brief organ 
recital was given by Mrs. Daniel Graeff, 
organist, and Richard G. Neubert, solo- 
ist. At six o’clock a confirmation Ves- 
per Service was held. 

Wednesday, June 24, all the auxil- 
iary organizations of the congregation 
held a rally at which the principal 
speaker was the Rev. Alton Motter, 
president of the Dauphin County Lu- 
theran Pastors’ Association. The fol- 
lowing evening was given over to a 
community social to which members of 
all churches in Hershay were invited. 

During the eleven-year pastorate of 
the Rev. Harner R. Middleswarth, the 
membership has more than doubled. 

, Throughout the church the symbols 
of the Holy Trinity and Luther’s coat- 
of-arms are prominently displayed in 
windows and woodwork. The new part 
of the church is built of limestone. 
There has been a drop in the basement 
in order to take advantage of high ceil- 
ings and provide more daylight. As 
one enters the new building, he sees 
windows picturing Martin Luther, 
founder of the Lutheran Church, and 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, organizer 
of the Lutheran Church in America. 
The church building has been wired 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Eagle Squadron 
(Univ.) 
Eddie Albert 
D. Barrymore 
John Loder 
Robert Stack 


Drama based on attitudes 
and experiences of group 
of American volunteers in 
R.A.F., incorporating scenes 
of actual combat from Brit- 
ish files. 


Flying shots are vivid, convincing; 
some of the others—burning of hos- 
pital, ete—seem somehow artificial, 
scarcely credible. Exciting. M, Y 


Meet the Stewarts 
(Col.) 
Frances Dee 
Wm. Holden 
Grant Mitchell 


Comedy. Wealthy girl mar- 
ries poor boy; complica- 
tions arise when she dis- 
covers what living on a 
budget involves. 


A pleasant enough story, with some 
effective comedy, but marred by 
lagging direction and dependence on 
dialogue rather than action. Mod- 
erately entertaining. M, Y 


Scattergood Rides 
High (RKO) 
Guy Kibbee 
Chas. Lind 
Jed *Prouty 


Comedy. The homespun 
philosopher helps a young 
man regain his father’s 
stock-breeding farm, jus- 
tify faith in champion 
trotter. 


Many characters are practically 
caricatures, and story and direction 
are slow, obvious; however, warmth 
and homeliness make for pleasant 
family fare. MAYS 


Suicide Squadron 
(British film; 
Rep. release) 
Sally Grey - 
Anton Walbrook 


Melodrama about a Polish 
pianist whose marriage to 
American reporter is 
threatened when he insists 
on joining Polish air squad- 
ron in England. 


A sentimental tale, with naive ef- 
forts to introduce “Americanisms” 
in portrayal of girl and her father. 
Despite title, air activity plays little 
part. Awkwardly done. M 


Tortilla Flat 

(MGM) 

John Garfield 
Hedy Lamarr 
Frank Morgan 
John Qualen 
Akim Tamiroff 
Spencer Tracy 


Drama. Toned-down pres- 
entation of Steinbeck novel 
built on details of life 
among carefree, shiftless 
innocents inhabiting run- 
down section of a Cali- 
fornia fishing town. Plot 
subordinate to characteri- 
zations. 


A “different” film, simply and ef- 
fortlessly told, with a number of 
rich characterizations which hold 
one’s interest but tend at times to 
go overboard in whimsy. Religious 
element requires adult analysis. Ef- 
fective photography and musical 
score. On the whole, admirable. M 


The Wife Takes a 
Flyer (Col.) 
Joan Bennett 
Allyn Joslyn 
Franchot Tone 


Farce. A British airman in 
search of enemy informa- 
tion hides in Dutch home 
where bumptious Nazi 
major is quartered; poses 
as unwanted husband es- 
caped from sanitarium for 
dipsomaniacs. 


Burlesque on order of “The Great 
Dictator” but less artistic and well- 
rounded, lapsing as it does at times 
into straight drama. Ridicules Nazi 
pretensions and phobias. Good 
comedy. M, Y 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 

For Family: Babes on Broadway, The Courtship of Andy Hardy, Fantasia, 
The Gold Rush, The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Hay Foot, Hello 
Annapolis, It Started With Eve, Kathleen, The Vanishing Virginian. 

For Mature Audience: The Adventures of Martin Eden, All That Money Can 
Buy, Citizen Kane, The Forgotten Village, The Girl from Leningrad, How Green 
Was My Valley, In This Our Life, Joe Smith—American, King’s Row, Ku Kan, 
The Little Foxes, Major Barbara, The Man Who Came to Dinner, Mr. V, Mrs. 
Miniver, My Favorite Blonde, One Foot in Heaven, Remember the Day, Sergeant 
York, The Stars Look Down, Sullivan’s Travels, Suspicion, Target for Tonight, 
Ten Gentlemen from West Point, To Be or Not to Be, The Tuttles of Tahiti. 


so that if a broadcast system is desired 
it can be easily installed. This building 
also provides for various departments 
of the church school. In the main floor 
of the building is the church office and 
study for the pastor. 

The Children’s Chapel is furnished 
with small pews and altar and is to be 
used for services for children, wed- 
dings, funerals, and similar small gath- 
erings. 

Members of the church have made 
outstanding gifts, including shrubbery, 


windows, brass altar cross, candlesticks, 
and vases, pews, and service books. 
Others have given to the church school, 
the lighting equipment in the parish 
hall and 200 new folding chairs. 

The parish hall across the street will 
be rented. The building next door to 
the church, which has been used as a 
parish house in the past, has been ren- 
ovated as a parsonage for Pastor and 
Mrs. Middleswarth. Much of the work 
in the parsonage was done by the men’s 
Bible class. 
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Make it a delight- 
ful vacation at 
Colton Manor. 
More luxury—but 
NO MORE in 
cost! 250 sea- 
cooled zooms, 
sea-water baths 


WEEKLY AS LOW AS 


$ per person, doubleroom 
35 and bath, with meals, 2 
persons in room. 


WHEN 
VISIT 


HOLY 
TRINITY 


(The mother of 
English Lutheranism 
in Chicago.) 
ADDISON at 
MAGNOLIA AVE. 
(3600 N. 1200 W.) 


SERVICES AT 11:00 A.M. . 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 


J. ALLEN LEAS, D.D., Pastor 


IN CHICAGO 


Hamma Divinity School 
The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 

College and last two 

years .of High School 

in famous “blue 

grass” region of Vir- 

ginia. Liberal Arts, 

Pre-library, Pre- 

. _ nursing, Pre-jour- 

nalism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business 

Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech, 

Happy home and social life in atmosphere of 

Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $475.00 to 

$520.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


Ninety and Fifty 


SERvIcES were held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Catasauqua, Pa., June 7-14, to 
mark the ninetieth anniversary of the 
founding of the congregation and the 
fiftieth anniversary of Dr. James F. 
Lambert’s pastorate. Dr. Conrad 
Wilker of Allentown, Pa., preached the 
anniversary sermon June 7. Judge 
James F. Henninger delivered the ad- 
dress at the Sunday school service in 
the afternoon; and Mrs. Luther B. 
Klick, president of the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Allentown Con- 
ference, delivered the address at the 
thirtieth anniversary of the society 
Sunday evening. 

Tuesday evening a music service by 
the choir was enjoyed. The address, 
“The Place of Music in the Christian 
Church,” was given by Corson C. Sny- 
der, D.D., of Bethlehem, Pa. Thursday 
evening, at the Luther League Service 
the Rev. William J. Ducker was the 
speaker. 

Throughout the ninety years this 
congregation has been a vital factor in 
the spiritual life of the community, and 
has been served by the following pas- 
tors: Jeremiah Schindel, William Rath, 
Dr. F. J. F. Schantz, Dr. Jacob D. 
Schindel, Joseph Mayne, and Dr. James 
F. Lambert since 1892. 


Tributes to Dr. Lambert 

Officials of the community and the 
Catasauqua Ministerial Association 
joined with members of the congrega- 
tion in honoring Dr. Lambert Wednes- 
day evening at the dinner sponsored 
by the congregation’s Brotherhood. The 
guest speaker was John L. Deaton, 
D.D., pastor of Christ Church, Balti- 
more, Md., a son and a nephew of two 
of Dr. Lambert’s classmates at the 
Philadelphia Seminary. The Rev. H. F. 
Gohn, pastor of Trinity Church, Cat- 
asauqua, brought greetings of the 
daughter church. Dr. Harry L. Baker, 
chief burgess, brought greetings of the 
community and told of Dr. Lambert’s 
service to the church and community. 
Dr. Lambert was the recipient of fifty 
roses from Trinity Church and a purse 
from his own congregation. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the pas- 


Teacher Training 
Music 


Thorough Pre-Professional Training 
For Information Write 
LOUIS F. HACKEMANN, Ph.D., Dean 


Hartwick College - - 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


“Located at the gateway to the Catskills” 


HENRY J. ARNOLD, Ph.D., President 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Business Administration 
Dietetics 


- Oneonta, New York 
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tor was observed June 14. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Walter C. G. 
Veit of Easton, Pa., in the morning, and 
at the unveiling of a window presented 
by the catechumens in the afternoon 
addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
Arthur Snyder and the ‘Rev. John. Mc- 
Clellan. Dr. Lambert made brief re- 
marks. 

In the bulletin published for the an- 
niversary the following tribute is paid 
Dr. Lambert by his congregation: 


“In joy, in sorrow, in tribulation and 
adversity, we have enjoyed the benefit of 
the wise counsel and the fatherly interest 
of one who knew whole families inti- 
mately. He has had the unique experience 
many times of baptizing, and marrying 
three generations from the same family. 

“His long labors have resulted in a 
happy, united, prospering church, and 
greatest joy'and pride are the examples of 
the lives of those leading Christian lives as 
a result of his teaching and preaching. 

“The magnitude of his work can be par- 
tially gauged by a summary of his pas- 
toral acts taken from the church records, 
which show that he has baptized 2,114 in- 
dividuals, confirmed 1,578 persons, per- 
formed 737 marriages, and officiated at 
1,334 funerals. 

“His ability has been appreciated by the 
United Lutheran Church, which for many 
years has appointed him its necrologist. 
His scholarship was recognized by Muh- 
lenberg College when they conferred on 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity (D.D.) in 1922.” 


Seminary Auxiliary 


Completes First Project 


Comp.LETIon of the term of office of 
the first president, Mrs. F. Eppling 
Reinartz, marked the annual meeting 
of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Phila- 
delphia Seminary, June 5, in the Sem- 
inary Chapel. During these three in- 
itial years of the organization, mem- 
bership has grown to 1804, of whom 
557 have been added since June 1941. 
One hundred fifty key women are 
working in all conferences of the Min- 
isterium to arouse interest and to se- 
cure members. 

The first project of the Auxiliary, the 
renovating and refurnishing of Grad- 
uate Hall, has been completed. The en- 
tire cost of $9,591 has been paid. 

Mrs. Theodore K. Finck was elected 
to succeed Mrs. Reinartz. Mrs. Finck 
has served since the beginning of the 
organization as chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. 

Mrs. Oscar C. Schmidt, chairman of 
Extension, reported that rallies held in 
each conference of the Ministerium 
outside of Philadelphia resulted in 294 
new members. 

A promotional film in color concern- 
ing the life and work of the Seminary 


-) Lillie C. Heist; 
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is being prepared. A motion was passed 
‘that the Auxiliary assume the cost of 
the film. 

Announcement was made that a 
committee is studying the next project 
to be selected by the Auxiliary. Deci- 
vsion on the new project will be made 
at the October meeting. 

The following were appointed to the 
| Executive Committee: Mrs. Luther D. 
Reed, Mrs. E. E. Fischer, Mrs. William 
' Katz, Mrs. Carl Hassold. 
_ Officers elected for the coming year 

are: President, Mrs. Theodore K. Finck; 
' vice-presidents, Mrs. F. Eppling Rein- 
-artz, Mrs. Frank M. Brown, and Mrs. 
recording secretary, 
Mrs. G. Elson Ruff; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Earl S. Erb; financial sec- 
retary, Mrs. Bela Shetlock; treasurer, 
Mrs. John W. Doberstein. 

A luncheon for key women preceded 
' the meeting in the refectory. Follow- 
ing the meeting, the program commit- 
tee had charge of a social hour in the 
grove. Motion pictures of the gather- 
ing are to be included in the film which 
is being prepared. 

TueELMaA S. Rurr, Rec. Sec. 


Personal 


The Rev. William T. Heil, called to 
the pulpit of Christ Church, Little 
Neck, N. Y., as of June 1, was installed 
as pastor of the congregation at a spe- 
cial service Sunday afternoon, June 21. 

Dr. Paul A. Kirsch, Home Mission 
Superintendent of the United Synod of 
New York, delivered the charge to the 
congregation. The Rev. Walter M. 
Ruccius, president of the Long Island 
Conference, delivered the charge to the 
pastor and conducted the Order for 
Installation. The Rev. Edwin J. Grubb, 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Merrick, 
N. Y., was the liturgist. After the serv- 
ice a reception was held for Pastor and 
Mrs. Heil at which the clergy of the 
community brought the greetings of 
their congregations. 

Mr. Heil resigned the pastorate of 
St. Paul’s Church, Eggertsville, N. Y., 
to accept the call to Christ Church. 
During his three-year pastorate at St. 
Paul’s benevolent giving increased over 
100 per cent. Current expense receipts 
/ increased by 50 per cent, the indebted- 
ness was reduced by $3,000, and 141 
adult members were received into 
membership. 


The Rev. Robert J. Keeler resigned 
June 15 as pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Folcroft, Pa., to become chaplain in 
the Army. 


The Rev. Elwood G. Johnson has ac- 
cepted a call to the Paradise Charge of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod, ef- 
fective as of July 15. His former parish 
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9:00 
10:00 A.M.—Sunday 
11:00 


Newcomers to Philadelphia Heartily Welcomed 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN, The Friendly Church 


SIXTEENTH AND JEFFERSON STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DR. ROSS H. STOVER, Pastor 
A.M.—Sunday Morning Service 


School 
A.M.—Morning Worship (WDAS) 


6:30 P.M.—Luther Leagues 

7:30 P.M.—Evening Service 

7:30 P.M.—Thursday Night (WDAS) 
Dr. Stover’s Books 


UNITED et eg PUBLICATION HOUSE 

aah How Shall I Say Ic?” 
“What Do We Race About Life After Death?” 

“T’ll Tell You Why I Am a Protestant,”’ 


“The Art of Public Speaking,” AE is 
$1.00. 


25 cents. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach. European Plan. 
Running Water. Free Bathing. Rooms, $1.00 up. 
Booklet.—J. M. Roesch. 


When in NEW YORK you are invited 
to worship Sunday mornings at 
Eleven o'clock at the 


CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 


Broadway and 93rd Street 


was the Fayetteville Charge of the 
same synod. 


Tue pastor of Incarnation Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Harold S. Miller, D.D., 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his ordination and pastorate at In- 
carnation June 7 to 14. This was his 
first and only charge. At the anniver- 
sary service Amos J. Traver, D.D., of 
Frederick, Md., preached the sermon; 
Clarence E. Krumbholz, D.D., of New 
York was the liturgist; and J. Henry 
Carpenter, D.D., of the Brooklyn Fed- 
eration of Churches read the lessons. 

At a testimonial dinner held during 
the week many messages were read 
from leaders in church and state; a life 
sketch of the pastor was presented in 
tableau form, and Dr. Miller was pre- 
sented with a check for $500, a set of 
two matched leather wardrobe travel- 
ing bags, a hand-engraved and painted 
testimonial scroll and other gifts. 

In the twenty-five years this congre- 
gation has grown from a membership 
of approximately two hundred to one 
of over one thousand. It has built one 
of the most beautiful Lutheran churches 
in the metropolitan area and has a par- 
ish house adequate for its needs and 
recently rededicated. 

Dr. ‘Miller has been active in church 
and community work. He has served as 
president of the New York State Luther 
League, the Brooklyn Federation of 
Churches, ‘and as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Education for the Ministry of 
the United Synod of New York. At 
present he is a member of the U. L. 
C. A.’s Committee on Army and Navy 
Work, the Board of Social Missions, and 
the Board of Trustees of Wagner Col- 
lege at Staten Island, N. Y. 


The Rev. Raymond C. Shindler, pas- 
tor of Fourth Church, Altoona, Pa., re- 
signed May 31 to become chaplain in 
the Navy of the United States. 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


oT. ANDREW'S -BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 10:00 A.M. 
THE SERVICE 11:15 A.M. 
VESPERS 


“For Spiritual Refreshment.” 


The Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Begins its 117th Year 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1942 


Courses leading to B.D. and S.T.M. 
degrees. 


For information address 
Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 
ARMIN G. WENG, Ph.D:, D.D., Acting President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


Lenoir Rhyne College 


(Co-educational) HICKORY, N. C. 


Owned and controlled by The 
Synod of North Carolina 


United Evangelical Lutheran 


Fully accredited by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges. and. Secondary Schools. 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Pre-professional, Teachers’, Business 
Administration, and Music Courses. 
Expenses $380.00 to $400.00. 

For site ae and catalogue, write 

E. MONROE, President 
Lenoir Bhine College Hickory, N. C. 
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SUSQUEHANNA 
UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Seibert Hall 
Co-educational — Accredited. 
For more than eighty years in the serv- 
ice of Christian higher education, 
CURRICULA: 
Liberal Arts Business Music 
Commercial Education 


For catalog write 
G. MORRIS SMITH, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
RUSSELL GALT, Ph.D., Dean 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 


HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 


Catalogue Free on Request. 
The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


(Wer BULLETIN 

(ne, 
This beautiful De Luxe 
Church Bulletin Board, sold 
at the extreme low price of 
$59.00. More than five thou- 
sand now in use. 

New sign panels to fit your old cabinet can 
be furnished in any desired size at small cost. 
Or you can build your own cabinet from our 
free blue prints and have a complete new bul- 
letin at a great saving. 

Write for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Write for Cat. L-3 


R.GEISSLERINC 


Church Furnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND [i & 
MARBLE- BRASS - SILVER 


3 7t GOWNS 
ee Pulpit 

{i Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 


quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co, 
1127 S. 4th St, Greenville, tll. 


Lutheran Camps Open 


Two summer camps operated by the 
Board of Christian Education of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania—C am p 
Miller for Boys at Shawnee-on-Dela- 
ware, and Camp Hagan, sister camp— 
opened June 27. Camp Miller entered 
its twenty-first consecutive season with 
an enrollment of approximately 800 
boys, of whom 280 registered on the 
opening day of the eight-week season. 
Camp Hagan began its sixth year of 
operation with an enrollment of 500 
girls. Among the campers registered 
at both institutions are boys and girls 
from many states and from Switzer- 
land, Venezuela, Australia, Great 
Britain, and France. 

Keynote of the season's activities will 
be co-operation with the war effort 
through the Red Cross, There will be 
official instruction in aquatics and first 
aid, and the department of arts and 
crafts will fill stated quotas of recrea- 
tional and first-aid equipment for the 
Junior Red Cross. Both camps were 
visited by Miss Sally Coburn of Read- 
ing, Pa., chairman of the Berks County 
Junior Red Cross. 

Among other outstanding features of 
the current season is an accelerated 
program in horseback riding. 

Both camps will again be under the 
supervision of LeRoi E. Snyder of 
Reading. He will be assisted at Camp 
Miller by a staff of sixty counselors. At 
Camp Hagan Miss Jane Taylor of 
Allentown is the directress. 

Epvwarp H. RoseNnBERRY. 


Illinois Summer School 


Buiwine the church by training 
leaders is the purpose of the Illinois 
Lutheran Summer School, held July 
19-25 in Long Lake Bible Conference 
Grounds, Ingleside, Il. 

The school will open with a Youth 
Rally Sunday afternoon with the Rev. 
George Henry J. Aigner, student pas- 
tor of the Chicago area, as speaker. 

Morning classes will be taught by the 
following: Mrs. Mabel B. Fenner, the 
Rev. Clarence B. Lund, Mrs. C. E. 
Paulus, the Rev. Albert H. Keck, Jr., 
the Rev. K. Bruno Neumann, Prof. Paul 
E. Huffman, Prof. Albert T. Boisen, 
Miss Louetta Voigt, and Mrs. Ray 
Shawl. 

In addition to the regular classes in 
the morning (kindly write to the Rev, 
Walter D. Spangler, 125 Euclid Ave., 
Park Ridge, Il, for complete program) 
there will be open lectures in the 
afternoon. The Wednesday afternoon 
lecture will be by Missionary George 
R. Flora of Africa, who will also give 
“Missionary Miniatures” daily during 
the General Assembly. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Congregations 


New York City. June 15 marked the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the service 
which resulted in the establishment of 
the Church of the Holy Comforter, the 
Rev. Elmer J. Flanders pastor. The 
sermon was preached by Clarence E. 
Krumbholz, D.D., executive secretary 
of the Lutheran Welfare Society of the 
National Lutheran Council. The service 
was read by Leonard R. Klemann of 
St. Albans, N. Y. 

After the morning service dinner 
was served in the church parlors and 
afforded an occasion for reunion of 
members who had moved to distant 
parts. Pastor and Mrs. Flanders were 
remembered on their twentieth anni- 
versary with this congregation with 
respective gifts of a portable radio and 
a gold cross and chain. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Grace Church 
launched a campaign to cancel its in- 
debtedness with an offering of $797.95 
on anniversary Sunday, June 7. The 
church is almost seventy-five years old. 
Eleven young men have entered the 
service of their country. 

On June 7 the Rev. Elmer D. S. 
Boyer concluded the seventh year of 
his pastorate of this congregation. The 
guest preacher was the Rev. Henry 
Voigt, pastor of Redeemer Church, 
Vineland, N. J. Mr. Voigt, while at- 
tending Purdue University at La- 
fayette, Ind., was of great assistance to 
Mr. Boyer in his first charge as the first 
regular pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 


Shanksville, Pa. Since being called 
as pastor of the Shanksville Parish, the 
Rev. G. R. Groninger has directed his 
people in renovating, improving and 
adding a number of memorials in all 
the churches of the parish—Trinity, 
Shanksville; St. Matthew's, Roxbury; 
St. Paul's, Buckstown; and Messiah, 
Glade. 

The last church to be rededicated was 
Messiah, on Sunday evening, June 21. 
The Rev. J. A. Brosius, president of 
the Alleghany Conference of the synod, 
preached the sermon. Improvements 
consisted of painting and varnishing 
the interior of the church, the pews and 
the chairs; enlarging the chancel and 
the choir loft; and recarpeting the 
church. Gifts and memorials consisted 
of a new altar, pulpit, lectern, altar and 
lectern antependia, altar cross, cande- 
labra and vases, a Christian and an 
American flag, a pulpit Bible, and an 
altar painting. 

The total cost of improvements to the 
four churches amounted to $6,369.17. 
The parish placed concrete steps lead- 
ing to the parsonage and painted the 
parsonage. The joint council voted to 
install a new heating system in the 
parsonage at a cost of $600. 

Pastor Groninger was dean of the 


July 15, 1942 


“Stonyereek Township vacation Bible 
‘school, which was held for the sixth 
time in the Stonycreek Township 
“School Building. Children from thir- 
“teen Sunday schools of five denomina- 
‘tions were enrolled, among them 84 
Lutherans. The total enrollment was 
/163; mostly rural children. The faculty 
numbered 24—all Lutherans except 
‘four. Buses were used to transport the 
children, the pastors of the community 
usually being the bus drivers. Cer- 
tificates were awarded 145 children for 
perfect attendance. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. R. B. Peery 


Lettie Rich Peery, widow of the late Rufus 
Benton Peery, Ph.D., D.D., entered into rest in 
Raleigh, N. C., June 16, following an illness of 
several weeks. 

Mrs. Peery was born in Wytheville, Va., 
March 29, 1873. She was educated in Plummer 
Junior College, Wytheville, and in Martha 
Washington College, Abingdon, Va. Her mar- 
riage to Dr. Peery, who had already served 
three years as one of the two pioneer Lutheran 
missionaries in Japan, was solemnized August 
21, 1895. 

Mrs. Peery served with her husband seven 
years in Saga, Japan. Her home was the seat 
of her influence of faith and love among Jap- 
anese women and children. Three of her sons 
were born during her residence in Japan, 

In 1903, for health reasons the family could 
' not return to Japan. Thereupon began a min- 
istry for Dr. and Mrs. Peery of thirty-one 
ears in the homeland in pastorate and _ col- 
ege, with successive calls to churches in Den- 
ver, Colo.; Polo, Ill.; Hickory, N. C.; Wooster, 
Ohio; and Raleigh, N. C.; and also service on 
Dr. Peery’s part as president of Midland Col- 
lege, then at Atchison, Kan., and as professor 
in Lenoir Rhyne College, while pastor at Hick- 
ory. In all these places of ministry Mrs, Peery 
not only took an active part in the work of the 
congregations and college communities, but 
made her home a place of Christian helpful- 
ness for many. 

Since Dr. Peery’s death in October 1934, she 
continued her residence in Raleigh, and her 
faithful service in Holy Trinity congregation, 
especially in the Women's Missionary Society 
and in the church school. 

She is survived by six sons: Harold R. Peery, 


Kearney, N. J.; the Rev. T. Benton Peery, 
D.T.D;, Philadelphia; Rob Roy Peery, Mus.D., 
Philadelphia; Lieut. Paul D. Peery, U. S. A 


(retired), Coronado, Calif.; Prof. William W. 
Peery, South Hadley, Mass.; and Private Donald 
Lee Peery, Camp Wheeler, Ga.; ten grandchil- 
dren; and two sisters and a brother of Wythe- 
ville, Va. 

A_brief service at the home 
by Dr. T. Benton Peery. 

The funeral service was held in the church 
June 18, with Dr. J. L. Morgan, president of 
synod, assisting the pastor, and her Peay was 
laid to rest beside that of her husband in Mont- 
Clarence E. 


was conducted 


lawn Cemetery. Norman, 


Mary E. Poffinberger 


widow of the late Rev. John W. Poflfinberger, 
entered into rest June 15 while a patient in the 
Presbyterian Hospital of Pittsburgh, Pa., where 
she had been taken after a fall in her home in 
Vandergrift, Pa., April 19. 

She was married to Mr. Poffinberger in 1877 
while he was serving his first pene in Ber- 
lin, Pa. Together they labored for the Master 
in Leechburg and Vandergrift. Throughout her 
long life she was interested in the work of the 
Kingdom and active in the work of the church. 
At the time of her death she was a member of 
First Lutheran Church, Vandergrift, Pa., which 
| her husband organized in 1897. 

Left to mourn her departure are the follow- 
ing: one sister, Mrs. Emma Hirshberger of 
Everett, Pa.; a son, Judd N., and a daughter, 
Mrs. Emma A. Kuhns of Vandergrift, Pa., and 
eight grandchildren. A son and a daughter 
preceded her in death, Merle in 1922, and Mary 
in 1896. 

The funeral service was conducted in Vander- 

rift June 18, in charge of the Rev. Michael B. 

oldner, pastor of St. Paul's Church, assisted 
by the Rev. John W. Nycum, Jr., of Pittsburgh, 
a grandnephew of the deceased, and George 
Bowersox, D.D., of Leechburg. Interment fol- 
lowed the service in Evergreen Cemetery, 
Leechburg, Pa. . B. Goldner. 


Mrs, M. V. Powlas 


assed into life eternal May 29, at the home of 
er daughter, Mrs. . B. Gilbert, Catawba, 
N. C., at the age of eighty-three years. 
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YOUR LIFE INSURANCE DOLLAR 


The United States Govern- 
ment is the un-named 
beneficiary in every life 
insurance policy, because a 
very substantial part of the 
reserves of every company 
‘is used to purchase Govern- 
ment Bonds. During January 
and February of this year, 
more than 42% of all funds 
invested by life insurance 
companies went into such 
bonds. 


Within a few short months after the Pearl Harbor attack, life insurance 
companies invested $584,000,000 in Government Bonds, which is 
equivalent to $9.00 for every one of the 66,000,000 policyholders. Few 
people realize that because of the nature of life insurance operations, 
life insurance savings do more than any other type to protect our 
Government in the present emergency. Ask your local representative 
for further details or write department J-141 at the home office. 


@ THE ONLY LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS @ 


WAVERLY, 
(OWA 


FOUNDED 
1879 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The funeral was conducted Sunday afternoon, 
May 30. Due to the illness of her pastor, the 
Rev. R. B. Sigmon, pastor of Mt. Calvary 
Church, Claremont, Dr. J. L. Morgan, president 
of the North Carolina Synod, conducted the 
service at the home, assisted by her nephew, 
the Rey. Arthur Linn. At Lebanon Church, 
near Barber, the service was conducted by two 
sons-in-law, the Rev. O. W. Aderholdt and L. P. 
Boland. A nephew, Dr. C. A. Linn of Savannah, 
Ga., had the service at the grave. 

Surviving are eight daughters: Mrs. W. L. 
Ezzell, Concord; Mrs, L. P. Solan: Barber; Mrs. 
R. E. Whitner, Newton; Mrs. O. W. Aderholdt, 
Salisbury; Misses Maude and Annie Powlas, 
returned missionaries from Japan; Mrs. C. B. 
Gilbert, Catawba; and Mrs. J. C. Peery, New- 
berry, S. C.; two sisters: Mrs, Mary C. Linn, 
Savannah, Ga., and Mrs. Luther Cauble, Salis- 
bury. 

In her seventieth year, Mrs. Powlas spent one 
year in Japan visiting her daughters and tour- 
ing other Oriental lands, which indicated her 
deep interest in world missions. She was a 
staunch believer in Christian education, a keen 
student of the Bible, a devout aero in 
God's house, and a devoted Christian mother. 

R. B. Sigmon. 


The Rey. Theophilis A. Schoenberg 


astor of St. Mark's Church, Portland, Oregon, 
ollowing an acute illness of several weeks en- 
tered Life June 13 at Emanuel Hospital. He 
was born in Allegan, Mich., May 16, 1878, and 
his early life was ayers in Michigan. He re- 
ceived his ministerial education at the Chicago 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, from which he 
was graduated in 1903. As a student of the 
seminary he was present at the organization of 
the Pacific Synod held in the chapel of St. 
James Church, Portland, in September 1901, He 
was ordained in Holy Trinity Church, Seattle, 
Wash., June 18, 1903. 

Pastor Schoenberg had the unique distinction 
not only of being present at the organization 
meeting of the Pacific Synod, but being in at- 
tendance at every convention of the synod dur- 
ing the forty-two years of its history. Follow- 
ing his ordination he proceeded to organize 


English mission congregations in Bellingham 
and Everett, Wash., and January 1, 1912, he 
was appointed the first field missionary of the 
General Council for the territory of the Pacific 
Synod. 

Through his efforts congregations were or- 
peeeed at LaGrande and Nehalem, Oregon, also 

oly Trinity, Yakima, Grace Church, Ballard, 
and University Church, Seattle, Wash. His 
latest work was organizing of Redeemer and 
St. Mark's mission congregations in Portland, 
having served the latter congregation as pastor 
for the past fourteen years, and to the time of 
death, r. Schoenberg was for many years 
secretary of the conferences of the synod, and 
served also on synod’s boards and committees. 

He is survived by his devoted wife, Nora E. 
(Wussow) Schoenberg, whom he married Jan- 
uary 31, 1915; a brother, E. A. Schoenberg of 
Salem, Oregon; and by the following sisters: 
Mrs. Lydia Schwichtenberg of Portland, and 
Mrs. Frieda Knappe of Shelbyville, Il. 

The funeral service was held in St. Mark’s 
Church, Portland, June 16, in charge of the 
Rev. W. E. Brinkman, pastor of St. James 
Church, assisted by President J. L. Sawyer of 
the Pacific Synod, and Pastors F. T. Lucas and 
W. I. Eck. Members of St. Mark's Church 
Council were pallbearers. A number of pastors 
of the Pacific Synod and other synods were in 
attendance, Interment was made in Rose City 
Cemetery, Portland. 

A faithful servant of God has been called 
from his labors. W. E. Brinkman. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The sixty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Nebraska, will be held in Fremont, Nebr., Au- 
gust 3 to 7 inclusive, : 

Missionaries present; Miss Hazel Biederbeck 
and the Rev. George Flora, both from Africa. 

Mrs. G. Keller Rubrecht, president, will pre- 
side at all sessions with the exception of 
Wednesday, when the sessions and convention 
dinner will be under the supervision of the 
Young Women's organizations. 

Mrs. L. A. Hornburg, Pub. Chmn., 
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Iwo Mayor Anniversaries 


The 200th Anniversary of the Arrival of MUHLENBERG in America 
The 100th Anniversary of the Arrival of FATHER HEYER in India 


These anniversaries are being commemorated at various general church meetings during 
1942, with articles relating to these occasions appearing in our various church periodicals. The 
importance of these events has also led to the publication of works of lasting permanence to 


supplement the literature that is already available. 


The Journals of 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 


Edited and Translated by 
THEODORE G. TAPPERT and JOHN W. DOBERSTEIN 


These Journals are a treasury of knowledge regarding religious 
conditions in colonial America, and concerning the establishment of 
the Lutheran Church. Muhlenberg describes his life and times in fas- 
cinating detail. 


The Journals also provide an intimate picture of Muhlenberg him- 
self. Here is the record of his trials and triumphs, the petty annoyances, 
the unfailing faith. Here is a document to live with, to read at odd- 
hours for entertainment and instruction. 


Subscription Price for Three Volumes—$10.00. 
First payment, $3.50, due upon receipt of Vol. 1 
(ready about June 15). 


HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG Wm. K. Frick 
The life story of the Lutheran leader whose organizing genius and 
vision brought order out of chaos in early Lutheran history in America. 
75 cents 


LUTHERAN MAKERS OF AMERICA Ira O. Nothstein 

Brief sketches of sixty-eight notable Lutherans, including the Muh- 
lenKergs, who played a part in the colonial period of our country’s 
history. 75 cents 
ADVENTURING FOR CHRIST Ira O.. Nothstein 

Concise and readable accounts of two score notable missionary 
leaders of the Lutheran Church. Muhlenberg and Heyer are among 


those mentioned. 75 cents 


PRINT of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. Black and white. 744 x 10%4 


inches. 10 cents. 


They Called Him FATHER 


E. THEODORE BACHMANN 


This is the first full-length biography of 
John: Christian Frederick Heyer, a pioneer 
preacher who rode America’s frontier a century 
ago, keeping alive in the souls of the settlers 
the spiritual values of the older civilization 
from which they had cut themselves off. 


“Father Heyer’ opened up much new ter- 
ritory for the Church, staked out the lines for 
future development, kindled interest, enlisted 
In this informative new book you will find a complete and 
accurate account of Heyer’s widespread missionary activities in Amer- 


ica and abroad. $1.75 


workers. 


THEN THE LIGHT CAME Fred J. Fiedler 
A thrilling account of our mission work in India issued in connee- 

tion with the centennial celebration of Father Heyer’s arrival there. 
60 cents 


KINGDOM PATHFINDERS George Drach 
A group of brief biographies on our missionaries, among them 
Father Heyer, who have served in the foreign field. 60 cents 


AN EAGLE OF THE WILDERNESS Margaret R. Seebach 
A narrative sketch of the life of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg for 
$1.00 


young readers. 


} 


THE FACTS ABOUT THE MUHLENBERGS 
Helen E. Pfatteicher 
Including facts about Henry Melchior Muhlenberg; Frederick 
Augustus Muhlenberg; General Peter Muhlenberg; Henry E. Muhlen- 
berg. Pamphlet, 15 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets : : 
COLUMBIA 


CHICAGO 


Philadelphia 
PITTSBURGH 


